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NEWS OF 


EPORTS from Paris indicate that General de Gaulle and his 
R Government may soon find themselves in a critical position. 
Apart from the position in the Assembly, where co-operation between 
the three major parties continues to be uneasy and precarious, econo- 
mic conditions are weakening public confidence in the Government to 
an extent which even General de Gaulle’s prestige may not be able to 
wercome. Economic discontent has been sharpened by the con- 
tinued activities of the black market, which some of the large 
ompanies have been accused of supporting, and especi- 





vy by tl aris butchers’ strike, which has paralysed distribution 
ta time when there is no real shortage of meat; bread rationing 
so has not ‘nereased the Government’s popularity. On his return 

m Riviera this week, General de Gaulle’s first task has been 

ta the food crisis, by measures which include the immediate 
reopening butchers’ shops, an increase in the bread ration for 
nanual workers, and the arrest of the leader of the Paris butchers’ 
unio S idea of indignation aroused by the black market 
is given Dy e proj jected by the Cabinet, that the death 
penalty should be imposed for black market offences. The real 
danger of | ce’s con 1ed economic troubles is that one or other 
of the Government parties may feel that it is no longer profitable 
to support a Government which must bear responsibility for them ; 
e withd i! of one of the parties would provoke a far-reaching 
crisis which General de Gaulle, in his character as the man of 
destiny, might feel called upon to solve by unorthodox means. 
Meanwhile, the Constitutional Commission of the Assembly con- 
tinues with the work of drafting the constitution. This week it wrote 
into the draft constitution a clause providing for French recognition 
of the United Nations Organisation—on condition that France never 
sacrifices any part of her national sovereignty. 


Truce in China 
General Marshall is to be warmly congratulated on the success he 
has achieved in his difficult task of negotiating a truce between the 
National Government and the Chinese Communists. Last 
cease fire order was issued by both sides and temporarily 
ifterwards 





at least the civil war was brought to an end ; immediately 

delegates representing all parties affected by the dispute met to 

discuss methods of ending the feud between the Communists and 
e Ku ng. General Chiang Kai-shek has already issued a 


, : ly h incl Jac the oranting f Y ] le 
mm which inctuces the granting Of normal ademo- 


THE WEEK 


cratic liberties and the freedom and equality of all political parties 
before the law, as a basis of compromise, which has been accepted by 
the Communist General Chou En-lai. Thus far, at any rate, Genera! 
Marshall has had considerable success ; but those who are sceptica! 
about the prospects of lasting peace in China will notice that, as yet, 
there has been no sign of any agreement having been reached on one 
of the crucial points in the Chinese conflict, the question of control 
and command of the armed forces in China. Nor is it clear how far 
General Chiang has modified his demands that his forces should 
occupy strategic points in the Communist areas, though it is specific- 
announced that the cease fire order will not hinder the move- 
to restore 


ally 
ment of General Chiang’s troops into Manchuria in order 
There are prospects, however, that the truce 
Militarily, the Chinese Communists have not been suc- 
cessful in their operations against General Chiang’s forces 
strengthened by American assistance ; and the agreement which has 
been negotiated by General Marshall reflects the Communists’ aware- 
It remains to be seen 


Chinese sovereignty. 


may last. 


ness of the military weakness of their position. 

whether they do not feel strong enough to resist the assertion of 
Communist and National Government 

because for some time such a command 


unified command over the 
forces. They may accept, 
is likely to be nominal only. 


Hold Up in Bulgaria 

It has proved even more difficult in Bulgaria than in Rumania to 
carry out the terms of the Moscow agreement. In Rumania, as a 
result of the visit of the Three Power commussion, it proved possible 
to broaden the government by the inclusion of representatives of the 
opposition parties. In Bulgaria, where M. Vyshinsky, the Soviet 
Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs, has been holding pro- 
longed conversations, it has not been possible for the Government to 
secure the co-operation of the opposition. It appears that the repre- 
sentatives of the National Agrarian Party and the Social Democratic 
Party were not satisfied with the offer of two seats in the Cabinet, 
1 a complete reconstruction of the Bulgarian Govern- 


but insisted 
they demanded the dissolution 


ment. According to Moscow radio, 
of the Bulgarian National Assembly, presumably to be followed by 
new elections, and changes in the present Government. The 
Government refused these demands, which the Opposition leaders 
This failure to reach a compromise 


were not willing to moderate. 
at least, it threatens to cancel the 


is unfortunate, as in Bulgaria, 
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good effects which were hoped for as a result of the Moscow con- 
ference. One consequence would appear to be that the British and 
American Governments will continue to withhold recognition from 
the Bulgarian Government. It is difficult to believe that a fresh 
start can be made in Eastern Europe until existing régimes have 
been accorded recognition ; so long as their legitimacy is not re- 
cognised, it becomes increasingly difficult for them to make con- 
cessions to their opponents, and they are inevitably driven to look 
to the Soviet Union as their sole support. It was the recognition of 
this fact that persuaded the British and American Governments, at 
Moscow, to make concessions which some critics have considered 
excessive to the Soviet point of view. 


Trade Unions and U.N.O. 


A matter of the highest constitutional importance, which strikes 
at the very root of the fundamental conceptions on which the United 
Nations Charter is based, arose in Tuesday morning’s meeting of 
the General Committee of the Assembly. The General Committee 
had before it a request, contained in a letter from M. Louis Saillant, 
Secretary-General of the World Federation of Trades Unions, asking 
for representation of the W.F.T.U. “in a consultative capacity "— 
whatever that may mean—in the United Nations General Assembly, 
and for “ full representation, with the right to vote” in the Economic 
and Social Council. These demands were strongly supported in the 
General Committee by two of the Soviet delegates, Mr. Gromyko 
and Mr. Kuznetsov—the latter himself a member of the W.F.T.U. 
executive—and by Mr. Manuilsky, the Ukrainian. But, as Mr. 
Peter Fraser, of New Zealand, so rightly remarked, the request poses 
the question of a “ revolutionary change” in the constitution of the 
United Nations. The United Nations Charter is founded upon the 
conception of an association of nations, represented by their national 
Governments. To admit an international organisation such as the 
W.F.T.U. even to representation and voting rights in one of the 
Councils of the United Nations would be to place it on a level with 
sovereign States, and to give it equal powers in the taking of decisions. 
Labour cannot in reason claim a double representation—political 
and industrial. It has come into its own politically, with a Labour 
Government in power in a country like Great Britain, and it is by 
political means, not by an inadmissible claim to industrial repre- 
sentation in a political body, that it must seek to gain its ends. It is 
noteworthy that one of the strongest supporters of that doctrine in 
the Assembly was the head of the Labour Government in New 
Zealand. 


. 


‘lraining for Coal Mining 
Mr. Shinwell will do well to make full use of the report on re- 
cruitment to the coal-mining industry which has been presented to 


him by the Mining Association. The report outlines a comprehen- 
sive educational scheme, beginning with initial courses for new 
entrants and leading up to a staff college for senior executives. The 


great mass of British industry is based on a cheap and plentiful 
supply of coal. It is as true now as ever it was (though less readily 
cknowledged) that we cannot be prosperous, or even comfortable, 
vithout it ; and nothing could give us a quicker or more certain start 
in the race to reach the accepted goal of exports 75 per cent. greater 
in volume than pre-war. The Mining Association’s report goes to 
the very root of the matter. Recruits to the industry, from crafts- 
men to managers, must be scientifically trained to achieve that large 
increase in output per head without which nationalisation and 
appeals for more and more men will merely be beating the air. 
Fundamentally, the coal-mining industry must be efficient to succeed, 
ind, as Dr. Revans, the writer of the report, plainly points out, it 
can only become efficient by the wise use of its existing resources of 
skill and knowledge. The substantial core of thoroughly trained 
managers, engineers and craftsmen must themselves train a genera- 
tion of instructors, the effects of whose work must be rapidly spread 
until all recruits to the industry are technically equipped to get 
the best out of Britain’s still vast reserves of coal. The same need 
has been recognised by the National Union of Mineworkers, whose 
12-point plan for recruitment includes recommendations on the 

ining of youth. The industry will not find the process of raising 
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itself by its own boot-straps one of the more easy scrobatic foam 
but it is commendably willing to try it. The owners’ report, —t 
be emphasised, was well advanced in preparation before sationsh. 
sation became probable. Skill and knowledge in one of the eiae 
baffling problems of British industry are not so commen that the av 
National Coal Board can afford to ignore the impressive pote. 
contribution which this report represents. . 


The Lord President Speaks 


Mr. Herbert Morrison follows a distinguished tradition of By tish 
politics in making important speeches on policy in the country 93 
well as in the House. He has not been without success in this 
medium and he has now extended the sphere of his ambulatory 
activities to America. So long as his speeches maintain the high 
level and humane tone of his broadcast of last Saturday he will 
continue to add to his own stature as well as that of his country 
He made in the very best manner the points for continued and close 
Anglo-American co-operation which have been suggested by the 
experience of the past six years. The points are not new—the many 
ties formed between American Service men and British civilians, 
the willing assumption by this country of great risks and burdens 
in the common cause, the necessity for close understanding in the 
field of international trade in the interests of both countries, The 
American public never minds being told again what it has been told 
before, and, such are the ways of British publicity, there are stil] vas; 
numbers of American citizens to whom the forcible arguments used 
by Mr. Morrison have never struck home. There will be fewer 
now. Mr. Morrison’s Canadian experience was at times less for- 
tunate. His rather frequent contacts with the representatives of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, Canada’s partv of the Left, 
did not go uncriticised. Nor were his remarks on 
particularly well received. These facts serve to 
delicacy of his position as a visitor. The making of political speeches 
outside the borders of Britain is an activity which has its pitfalls as 
well as its prizes, its obligations as well as its opportunities. Wherever 
Mr. Morrison speaks he speaks for the British Government, and 
when he speaks of economic organisation he will do wel! to remem- 
ber, mutatis mutandis, the latest dictum of another traveller :o 
America, Mr. Churchill: “I never criticise the Government of my 
country abroad. I very rarely leave off criticising it at home.” 


The Board of Trade Pother 

Mr. Ellis Smith in his address to his constituents on Sunday seems 
a little to have overdramatised his resignation from the Parliamentary 
Secretaryship of the Board of Trade, a step which has not in fact 
produced a political cataclysm. But the reasons by which he explains 
his action have their interest. His differences with Sir Stafford 


nationalisation 


emphasise the 








Cripps may have been partly personal, but they were also partly 
political, and they have the odd effect of displaying the President 
of the Board of Trade as a reactionary champion of te enter 
prise, and very often subsidised private enterprise at th So far 
Sir Stafford is not gravely compromised ; what he s on the 
swings he can count on gaining on the roundabouts. And oursjde 
the extreme Left Mr. Smith will find few supporters comien- 
tion that the cotton industry in particular ought t wen 


than reconditioned. On the gues! 


ne popul 


nationalised rather 
degree of austerity to be imposed on the hor 
interests of the export trade there is room 
opinion, and in this case the difference was unconcealed, Mr. E! 
Smith standing for relaxations which his chief refused. On 
matters again as the method of disposal of surplus st ¢ 
number of factories that should be allocated to the Co-op 


ior some ail 


Wholesale Society Sir Stafford might reasonably take one view an 
his second-in-command another. On the whole, judging from M1: 
Smith’s references to his self-sacrificing toil and the treatment (al 
present unspecified, but some day to be disclosed) he had suffered, 

px litical. 


the affair would appear to have been more personal than } 
added is that his 


That being so, all that remains to be 

successor, Mr. J. W. Belcher, is like Mr. Smith a trade union official, 

but a man with much wider than merely trade union interests. Plenty 
from the 


of abler men could have been found for the post, but n¢ 
ranks of trade unionists. 
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DIVIDED 


NE of the decisive results of the late war has been the rise of 
the United States of America to a position of almost unchal- 
lenged pre-eminence among the nations of the world. A war that 
hes left her possible rivals, and even the greatest of them, im- 
poverished ind exhausted has left her even richer and stronger 
than before. In material resources, in armed strength, in industrial 
equipment, in technical knowledge and skill, in standards of life, 
of health, of education, there is at the present time no country in 
can compete with her. Even the Americans them- 
selves are not fully aware of the gulf that separates them from 
other and less fortunate peoples, of the New Year contrast between 
the destitution of the Old World and the abundance of the New : 
though it is the needs of others and not their own strength and 
prosperity that they underestimate. To most if not all Americans 
the facts of their own power and riches are by now so clear that it 
seems to them that Providence has called them to inaugurate the 
“ American century ” which history is about to enter. It is impor- 
tant to realise that this belief in a new, “ American,” era of history is 
by now a matter of almost dogmatic faith to millions of Americans. 
It is equally important to realise that it is not merely another of 
those national myths of a kind with which we have become only 
too familiar recently ; it has a rational foundation in the over- 
whelming influence which the United States is capable of exerting 
in international affairs. 

Yet those who look at America from the outside may be par- 
doned if they doubt whether in fact she will play in world affairs 
a role that corresponds to the facts of the situation. They cannot 
but be impressed by, and in many cases envy, the speed with which 
she has reconverted her industry from war to peace conditions, 
and by the enormous increase in the material wealth which now 
seems within her grasp. At the same time, they cannot fail to be 
equally impressed by what appears to be a failure in her govern- 
mental machinery, which threatens to undermine the whole struc- 
ture of her prosperity and deprive her of her proper influence in 
international affairs. At the moment the United States is on the 
eve of what may prove to be the most serious and the most violent 
industrial struggles in her history. The bitter conflict between 
Genera!) Motors and the United Automobile Workers of America 
continues ; this week 200,000 electrical workers and 350,000 meat 
packers are due to strike ; unless Mr. Truman can prolong the last 
minute truce he has been able to arrange, they will be followed 
next week by the workers in the steel industry. In all, some 
2,000,000 workers may be on strike simultaneously by the end of 
next week. Numbers alone do not reveal the full significance of 
the struggle, for the strikes affect some of America’s basic indus- 
tries, especially steel, where a hold-up will paralyse the whole pro- 
cess of industrial reconversion. 

The strikes in themselves, however, are not surprising. They 
may even be inevitable, given America’s determination to cling to 
the principles of free enterprise. The great industrial concerns 
are strong in accumulated profits, which the workers claim are 
large enough to permit a general increase of 30 per cent. in wage 
rates without any increase in prices; the employers themselves 
admit they would allow an increase of 10 per cent. The unions 
equally are strong. in increased membership and in the large re- 
serves they have built up from increased union fees. Both sides, 
for various reasons, feel that this is a favourable moment which 
may not recur for a fight to the finish. What is more remarkable, 
however. than this attitude of unrestrained belligerency is that so 
lar the system of industrial negotiation, immature though it is in 
the United States, has so far proved wholly incapable of effecting 
any compromise between the conflicting interests, and that both 
so flatly rejected the fact-finding commissions which 


the world that 


sides ha 
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the President has proposed as a means of finding a solution. The 


truth is that while the industrial development of America has by 
now created vast combinations of employers and of employees 
whose interests are bitterly opposed, it has failed to create any 
impartial machinery through which their interests can be recon- 
ciled. In the absence of such machinery the industrial fortunes cf 
the nation must be decided merely by the struggle of organised 
sectional interests. 

It may be said that these struggles are merely the price America 
has to pay for an economy of free enterprise ; that the economy 
can more than afford to pay the price ; that the trial of strength will 
eventually force a decision, and that then America can once more 
resume her path of dizzy expansion. But the open struggle of 
interests is not confined to the industrial field ; it is repeated and 
reflected in the political field, where it induces a paralysis of govern- 
ment which may seriously damage American influence and prestige. 
At the moment it appears as a struggle between Mr. Truman and a 
Congress which resolutely refuses to pass any of the measures to 
which the Administration attaches importance. In his speech to 
the nation last week Mr. Truman gave a long list of measures 
which are being held up in Congress ; they include, among othe 
measures, a Full Employment Bill, an emergency Unemployment 
Bill, a Fair Practices Bill to give industrial equality to the Negro, a 
State health programme and a minimum wage law. Perhaps the 
most interesting aspect of this conflict is that it ignores the normal 
party alignments, which have become essential to the working 
of the American constitution. Congress has-a Democratic majority 
and Mr. Truman is a Democratic President ; and it was a pardon 
able political trick of the Republican Mr. Taft to say that Mr. 
Truman’s speech was an attack on the incompetence of his own 
party. 

In fact, however, Mr. Truman is opposed by a majority composed 
of the conservatives both in the Republican and in the Democratic 
parties, who are resolutely determined to hold up any social legis 
lation which will increase governmental “interference” in 
industry. Mr. Truman appealed from them to the nation, hoping 
no doubt that he will find, like Mr. Roosevelt, that he has everyone 
against him except the people. But it was only Mr. Roosevelt's 
extraordinary political genius and dexterity which enabled him 
to carry through his policies in the face of the same Conservative 
forces that now oppose Mr. Truman, and a3 a result they pursucd 
him with a hatred that is still unappeased. There is less hatred for 
Mr. Truman, because there is more confidence that he will be 
unable to master the social forces arrayed against him. 

These are not matters merely of American domestic politics 
They vitally concern other countries because they will decide the 
part America is to play in international affairs. They are of the most 
intimate concern to this country because they will decide whether 
Anglo-American co-operation is to be a genuine and fruitful 
reality, or a continuous and uphill struggle, thwarted by the samc 
forces that are now thwarting Mr. Truman’s Administration. Fo 
there can be no fruitful co-operation between the two countries 
whatever the desires of the two peoples, if the Government of thc 
United States is unable to carry through its own policies and 
cannot speak with the full authority of the people of the United 
States. Recent weeks have given some striking examples of how 
far the conservative forces are willing to go in undermining th: 
foreign policies of their Government. The Pearl Harbour enquirs 
was made the occasion for holding an inquest on the whole polic 
of the Roosevelt administration, for showing that Mr. Roosevelt 
deliberately provoked Japan into war, and indeed for showing tha 
American participation in the war was unnecessary. In Chira, th 
United States Ambassador resigned in order to show that the Stat 
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Department is a hot bed of Communism. On the eve of the United 
Nations Assembly, the Republican members of the United States 
delegation declare their inability to accept the Anglo-Russian- 
American agreement on the atomic bomb, unless interpreted in a 
sense wholly in accordance with their own conception of American 
security. 

It would be unwise to assume that there is any coherent foreign 
policy behind such manoeuvres. They are designed, not to 
achieve any particular objective in foreign affairs, but to discredit 
the Administration, and they are inspired chiefly by hopes of suc- 
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cess in the Congressional elections impending this year. Their prin- 
cipal effect, if successful, would be to prevent the Administration 
not from carrying out its present policies but from carrying oyt 
any consistent foreign policy at all. Such a result, at the present 
moment, would be disastrous. The peace of the world, for some 
time to come, depends on maintaining a world balance of Power 
in which the United States has a predominant part to play. Unless 
she can solve her internal conflicts, she must fall far short of the 
hopes of her own people and of the many others who look to her for 
friendship, assistance and leadership. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE idea that Mr. Churchill might be the first Secretary-General 

of U.N.O. lends a certain zest to life. I see that optimistic stress 
is laid on the fact that when the suggestion was put to him on his 
arrival in America he practised tactics of evasion rather than of 
direct denial. But it would need some faith on the part of the 
Security Council to nominate for a five-year term a man who is 
already seventy-one, even if that man be the ex-Premier. Mr. Eden 
is a different case. He combines with youth experience and wide 
popularity. If he is willing to be considered, as there is some reason 
to think he may be, he is obviously a strong candidate. With the 
examples of such chivalry as Canada and New Zealand have set in 
the last few days, the British Government could hardly take excep- 
tion to the late Foreign Secretary on party grounds. Meanwhile, 
the Russians are credited with favouring one or two quite different 
candidates on the interesting principle of pushing A or B with the 
idea of keeping out C or D. But with it all I am inclined to think 
that if there is to be money on anyone it should be on Mr. Lester 
Pearson of Canada. 

* * * * 

The announcement that Sir Arnold McNair, Professor of Com- 
parative Law at Cambridge, is to be the British nominee for the 
Bench of the International Court of Justice raises questions not of 
personality but of principle. If a Professor is to be chosen at all no 
one would cavil for a moment at Sir Arnold. He has a great deal of 
valuable experience as secretary and chairman of many official 
committees. But a Bench of Professors would wear a un- 
impressively academic look, and the case for appointing a Judge who 


rather! 


has attained distinction in municipal legal practice is strong. 
It is peculiarly strong, indeed, for ne particular reason. 
Never in the world’s history has there been so_ notable 


administration of international law as is 


By the time the trial there ends 


an example of the 
taking place today at Nuremberg. 
the eight Nuremberg Judges will have acquired experience unique 
among the jurists of the world. Nothing would confer on the new 
International Court of Justice weight and prestige comparable to 
what it would achieve if Great Britain nominated to it Sir Geoffrey 
Lawrence or Sir Norman Birkett and the United States Mr. F: 
Biddle or Judge Parker, and France and Russia followed suit. 
* 7 7 * 


incis 





The attainment of a century of existence—which the News 
Chronicle, so far as concerns one of the strands of its quadruple 
thread of life, achieves on Monday—confers an air of venerable 
respectability ; as one who, in a manner of speaking, reached that 
notable milestone some seventeen years ago, I speak what I know. 
But the News Chronicle spokesmen would be wise not to play Charles 
Dickens too hard. It is true that he was the first editor of the Daily 
News when it came to birth on January 21, 1846, but he held the 
office for rather less than three weeks, and by all accounts sat singu- 
larly light to his duties during that brief period. The fact is that 
the great novelist was about as well qualified for a daily paper editor- 
ship as Mr. Mantalini, and if he had stayed where he was much 
longer the News Chronicle would be celebrating no centenary today. 
career are those of Sir John 
Gardiner as editors, and of 


The great names in the Daily News’ 
Robinson, Sir E. T. Cook and A. G. 
Archibald Forbes, whose despatches to the News during the Franco- 
Prussian war rivalled those of W. H. Russell to The Times the 
Crimean War. As long as it was the Daily News pure and simple, 
; : 


down, that is to say, to 1909, the paper was the mouthpiece of a 


vigorous and uncompromising Liberalism. Subsequent changes of 

one kind and another have shifted it, as the News Chronicle, to 

what may perhaps best be described as indeterminate Lib.-Lab. Left 
* * * * 


It is not very clear why it should have been thought 
appoint a committee to consider “ from all aspects ” J 
John Nash terraces adjoining Regent’s Park. From the architectural 
and town-planning aspects there is surely nothing to consider except 
their speedy restoration to their earlier state. Internal modifications 
there will no doubt have to be. There is no reason why the interiors 
of these houses should not be as comfortable and up-to-date as their 


exteriors are elegant and mellow. These are i 


necessary to 


1€ future of the 


the day-to-day tasks 
of competent architects and builders, and will no doubt be assigned 
to them in due course. Presumably the committee will be more 
closely occupied with the more ominous of its terms of reference— 
the “financial aspects” and the question of “future adaptation or 
replacement to meet modern requirements.” It is to be hoped that 
the modern requirement that as much as possible of Regency 
England shall remain will be given due consideration. There is not 
much else, indeed, worth considering. 
a 7. * * 

An old desk emerging from store has yielded up a forg 
postcard of some interest. It was addressed to the Editor 
journal in 1936 from Bad Nauheim, and bears on its b 
of “German youth greeting the Fiihrer,” who is benevolently con- 
versing with one of the four small boys (very attractive small boys 
depicted, and on its front the communication : 

“ Dear Sir, 

The English people have much to learn about 
is loved by the children of Germany. There must be a reason 
Rulers inspire awe, not love.” 


tten picture- 
of this 


ack a picture 


I withhold the signature, which is that of an Englishm he n 
possibly have changed his view by this time, after ten years’ oppor 
tunity to “learn about Hitler.” But those ten-year-old Gern 
boys—what, one wonders, have they turned into meanwhile? 
* * * * 
Never was there a better example of the fallacy of judging pro- 





fessional capacity by calendar years than is provided by Mr. 
Hadley, the editor of the Sunday Times, who keeps his eightiet! 
birthday on the day this issue of The Spectator appears. He 
held his present office since 1932, and during a short illness a month 
or two ago some question did cross his mind as to whether he wa 
good for another decade. But I imagine he no more entertain 
doubt now than any of his friends do or could, for he manifests not 
the smallest abatement of vigour, mental or physical. After all, Le 
Sage, of the Daily Telegraph, was in harness well after 86; 
doubt there are other precedents. 
; * . - * 

A reference was made in this column a few weeks ago to the 
flotation of a company styling itself British Universities Press, Ltd., 
though it had no connection of any kind with any British university 








I gather that as a result of the attention drawn to th e \ 1S 
quarters, it has been definitely decided that the name the comp 
may be changed. So proper a decision on the part of its directors 
will win general appreciation—and should incidentally s« Zooe 
example to other publishing-houses which have incorporate 
title the word “ university ” without the smallest warrant. 
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A U.N.O. DIARY 


By A DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


HE General Assembly of the United Nations, which met in 

Central Hall, Westminster, for the first time last Thursday 
afternoon, can look back on a week’s record of solid achievement, 
In a surprisingly short time it cleared out of the way almost all its 
own organisational business, the election of President and Vice- 
Presidents, the establishment of Committees, the adoption of rules of 
procedure and agenda. By Monday afternoon it had completed the 
constitution of the two most important organs of the United Nations 
_the Security Council of 11 and the Economic and Social Council 
of 18—and had begun the general debate on the massive report of the 
Preparatory Commission, a debate which, continuing over several 
days, will give the representatives of every nation gathered in London 
a chance to have their say. This rapidity of progress is in itself the 
best possible tribute to the care with which the work of preparation 
has been done, both in the Preparatory Commission itself and by the 
Secretariat under the direction of Mr. Gladwyn Jebb, who was lent 
by the Foreign Office to the United Nations as Executive Secretary 
after the San Francisco Conference. It is also a tribute to the firm 
tact and parliamentary skill of M. Paul-Henri Spaak, the Foreign 
Minister of Belgium, whom the Assembly chose as its President at 
its opening session. 

* x * * 

Whether it was concerted beforehand or not, the parliamentary 
ball-passing_ that preceded the election of the Assembly’s President 
looked from the galleries like the prettiest piece of Russian team-play 
that has been seen in these parts since Dynamo beat the Arsenal 
4-3 at Tottenham. No sooner had Mr. Gromyko put the ball in play 
with his surprise nomination of Mr. Trygve Lie, the Norwegian 
Foreign Minister, than Mr. Rzymowski, the chief Polish delegate, 
was after it like a flash with his support. And before the opposing 
team—or the whole meeting for that matter—could catch its breath, 
Mr. Manuilsky, the Ukrainian, was practically in front of the goal 
mouth with the ball with his bland suggestion that since there had 
been no other nomination Mr. Lie should be elected by acclamation. 
That the play did not quite come off and the goal was saved for 
M. Spaak was rather due to good luck than to the quick-wittedness 
of his side. Why, Mr. Gromyko having taken the initial advantage 
of a lack of precision in the rules of procedure, none of M. Spaak’s 
numerous supporters had the nous to get up and nominate him, thus 
making everything all square and above board, will for ever remain 
a mystery. Incidentally, M. Manuilsky looks like becoming quite as 
notable a figure in these Assembly meetings as he was in the Prepara- 
tory Commission and earlier at San Francisco itself. He is the astutest 
parliamentarian in all three of the Soviet Republic delegations, and 
he can drive a troika through a hole in procedure as well as 
anybody. His chairmanship of the Assembly Committee on political 
and security matters will be well worth watching, especially in the 
crucial debate on the atomic energy resolution, when it is referred to 
his Committee for discussion. 

* * * * 

So far the Assembly has seemed remarkably free from the jealousies 
and jockeyings, the back-room intrigues and the corridor back-biting 
which are so usually the accompaniments of international gatherings 
of this kind. Where there has been disagreement it has been good, 
honest dispute, openly thrashed out and decently resolved, with no 
apparent residues of hard feelings. Only once has the Assembly felt 
the dank breath of international political discord on its cheek, and 
that was when the Iranian delegate, Seyed Hassan Taqizadeh, 
speaking in the general debate, told it how near the United Nations 
had come to having Iran’s difficulties with Russia over Azerbaijan 
dumped into its lap at this very first meeting. That would indeed 
have been a prickly problem for the Assembly to handle before it had 
well got into its stride, and the United Nations may be grateful to the 
Iranian Government for having spared the new organisation such a 
responsibility—if, indeed, it has been spared that, for as I write a 
persistent report is circulating that Persia is definitely to lay a plaint 
before either the Security Council or the full Assembly itself ; 
we know. Bv contrast with the forthrightness of 


shall soon 


the Iranian’s speech, the other speeches in the general debate to 
date have been models of platitudinous discretion. Mr. Byrnes, who 
opened the debate on Monday, Mr. da Souza Dantas for Brazil, Mr. 
Manuel Bianchi for €hile, Dr. Wellington Koo for China, Hr. 
Rasmussen for Denmark and Dr. Shermerhorn for the Netherlands, 
all preferred to stick to the safe high ground of moral precept and 
ideal concept. This is all very nice and comfortable and makes good 
reading in the newspapers back home, but it should not be forgotten 
that the United Nations was created to do a job of work, and work 
is done by doing it, not by talking about how it should be done. The 
more real work the organs of the United Nations are given to do— 
such as, for example, the Azerbaijan problem—the more they will 
be able to do. 
* * * . 

The elections for the Security Council—which for some years to 
come must remain the key organ of the United Nations—produced 
on the whole a remarkably satisfactory result, considering that this 
was the first time of trying. The relevant article of the Charter 
(Article 23) governing these elections reads: “ The General Assembly 
shall elect six other Members of the United Nations to be non- 
permanent members of the Security Council, due regard being 
specially paid, in the first instance, to the contribution of Members 
of the United Nations to the maintenance of international peace and 
security and to the other purposes of the Organisation, and also to 
equitable geographical distribution.” The five Great Powers who 
are permanent members of the Council—and a law unto themselves 
within it under the “veto” provision—are already well distributed 
geographically. There is China, definitely Asiatic ; the Soviet Union, 
Euro-Asiatic ; the United States, Western Hemisphere ; and Britain 
and France, both of Europe and both of the world at large. To these 
five are now added as non-permanent members: Brazil and Mexico 
for the two halves of the Western Hemisphere ; the Netherlands for 
Western Europe and Poland for Eastern ; Egypt for the Middle East ; 
and Australia for the South-West Pacific and South-East Asia. The 
chosen six also more than reasonably satisfy the other of the two 
criteria laid down in the Charter, the test of “ contribution.” Brazil, 
Mexico and Australia are all strong, stable, “ medium ” Powers, able 
to meet any demands the Security Council is likely to make on their 
military strength. Egypt can offer a vital strategic position, and we 
may be sure that Poland and Holland, so soon as they have recon- 
stituted resources to which the ravages of war have done such 
despite, will also be able to contribute effectively to the “ purposes 
of the Organisation.” 





* * * * 

Immediately after the Security Council election was completed, 
Dr. Wellington Koo, leader of the Chinese delegation (he is, so far 
as I remember, the only delegate who took part in the drafting of 
the League of Nations Covenant at Paris in 1919), entered a strong 
caveat against taking the pattern set by this first election as a pre- 
cedent, in the sense that it fixed either groups or regions whose 
representation should be perpetuated in future Councils. He was 
supported in this by M. Georges Bidault, for France, who hoped that 
a precedent would not be created which might lead either “io 
privileges or to exclusiveness.” 

These warnings were ustful, though it is a little difficult to see 
how the inequity against which they were directed is to be altogether 
avoided. Dr. Koo had in mind, of course, the representation of Asia 
on the Security Council. But by the accidents of politics, geography 
and demography combined, the bulk of Asia’s immense population— 
rather more than half the world’s total—div-des its allegiance among 
three Governments—the Soviet, the Chinese and the Indian, whereas 
the other half of the world’s population is divided among more than 
sixty Governments. And in an Assembly in which it is Governments, 
rather than peoples, that are represented, perfect distribution of repre- 
sentation can never be attained. One cannot have both government 
“of the people, by the people, for the people” and government of 
Governments by Governments for Governments all in the same 
breath. 
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NUREMBERG JUSTICE 


By WILSON HARRIS 


T needs a visit to Nuremberg to gauge the full depth of Ger- 

many’s defeat. Not that there is any danger of underrating the 
immensity of the avenging avalanche that has overwhelmed and 
obliterated Nazi arrogance ; but it is only when the chief architects 
of the crime that has plunged half the world in ruins are seen there 
in the prisoners’ dock, with judges before, and prosecutors beside, 
them, that confidence in the stern processes of relentless justice 
becomes complete. It is a notable spectacle, that guarded dock, the 
more so for the certainty that before many weeks are over some at 
least of its occupants will have vanished from sight for ever. There 
they sit in two rows in their appointed order, the same at every 
sitting of the Court—in front, Goering, Hess, Ribbentrop, Keitel, 
Rosenberg, Frank, Frick, Streicher, Funk, Schacht; behind them 
Doenitz, Raeder, Baldur von Schirach, Sauckel, Jodl, von Papen, 
Seyss-Inquart, Speer, von Neurath, and Fritzsche ; the twenty-first 
of the bunch, Kaltenbrunner, is away ill—very genuinely ill—but is 
expected back before the end. It is a deep disappointment not to 
see three others there, bur Hitler, Himmler and Goebbels have 
pronounced their own sentence and executed it themselves. 

Nuremberg, it may be remarked in parenthesis, is almost American 
soil. Your plane grounds and taxis to a standstill on an American 
airfield. An attractive American officer checks your papers. In 
the city almost every moving vehicle except the trams is an American 
car or lorry. Direction-posts bearing a dozen or more such indi- 
cations as 

COCA-COLA PLANT NO. § 

TRANSIENT MESS 

GASOLINE STATION 

TOWN MAJOR 
catch the eye at every important cross-road. Picked American troops 
guard the Court House, inside and out, in inordinate numbers. 
More important, the Americans have charge of the prisoners in their 
gaol and mount close guard over them in court. Most important 
of all, Judges, prosecutors and everyone connected with the trial 
subsist on American rations. 

But that, as I have said, is a parenthesis. All that matters today 
in Nuremberg—where all that mattered not so long ago was the 
annual Nazi rally—is the International Military Tribunal sitting 
daily, morning and afternoon, to judge the men who five years ago 
had by their criminality carried Germany to the edge of victory. 
Military Tribunal, be it noted, for such it technically is. The two 
Russian judges are committing no solecism in appearing in military 
uniform. There was, indeed, originally a suggestion that all the 
Judges should be created Major-Generals for the occasion. That was 
wisely abandoned, and the British members of the Bench, Lord 
Justice Lawrence and Mr, Justice Birkett, and the Americans, Mr. 
Francis Biddle and Judge Parker, wear plain black gowns, their 
French colleagues adding to that the white bands familiar at the 
Paris Bar. The body of the court, apart from a deep gallery at one 
side, “is of a comfortable middle size. Opposite the Judges on their 
dais are the prisoners in their dock. Prisoners they are, incidentally, 
in the full sense of the word, immured in ordinary prison cells and 
cleaning them out themselves like any convict. Keitel is said to be 
the model prisoner, Goering a confirmed complainer, and Ribbentrop 
a slatternly nuisance. 

That, however, is obviously hearsay. All the onlooker sees is the 
twenty as they appear in court. The one I would choose to go a 
walk with if I had to go a walk with any is von Keitel. In his plain 
uniform, of course without ribbons or decorations, he looks a soldierly 
and by no means unattractive figure. Jodl, too, is in field-grey, 
while Goering wears what is presumably an air-force uniform, of a 
grey so light as to be almost white, and with a couple of rows of 
gilt buttons down the front. If any of the twenty is downhearted it 
is certainly not he, though the halter is probably nearer to his neck 
than any. He jokes freely sotto voce with his next-door neighbour 
Hess, who, deadly-white and with a strange abnormal look, makes 


rare response, or with the two admirals behind. Ribbentrop, thin 





and haggard, looks thoroughly bedraggled. Streicher competes jp 
repulsiveness with Sauckel, the technician in forced labour, Frank 
the Governor of conquered Poland, and Funk. Von Papen, ven 
Neurath and Baldur von Schirach would pass unnoticed in a crowd. 
Schacht has developed a semi-benignant air not ill befitting a Metho. 
dist minister. 

There they are, sometimes apparently interested in the proceedings, 
sometimes not. Several of them, curiously, affect dark glasses 
—Ribbentrop, von Schirach and Frank in particular. Ribbentrop 
having on one occasion taken them off when he wanted to jot down 
notes, Goering reached over for them across Hess, polished them 
sedulously with his handkerchief and planted them firmly on his 
own more spacious visage. Watching all this, particularly in the 
ten-minutes mid-morning interval, when the prisoners oddly enough 
bring out little food packets, munch their elevenses and chat and 
often laugh, or disappear from Court individually under guard to an 
undeclared but imaginable destination, it is hard to remember that 
this is essentially a murder trial, that a number of capital sentences— 
though not necessarily twenty-one—are certain, that this man and 
that and that down there between the rows of white-helmeted, 
white-gloved G.I.s are living the last weeks of their nefarious lives. 

The dock, as I said, faces the judges. At one side is a high desk 
where the prosecutor of the moment stands with his brief before 
him, two assistants at an adjoining table handing him documents 
as he cites them. Opposite, on the Judges’ right, is the witness- 
stand, not much called into service yet. One other feature of the 
Court deserves special note, for it is, I imagine, unique in juristic 
practice. In a corner, to the prisoners’ left, is a small enclosure 
containing ten or a dozen translators. Four languages are needed 
for the Court proceedings—English, German, French and Russian— 
and by a miracle rather like that of Pentecost, any man in the Court- 
room—Judge, prisoner, journalist, general public—can hear in his 
own language what is being spoken in some other. It looks 
strange at first to see every person present, except the guards, with 
earphones on his head. They are fitted to every seat, together with 
a dial on which you turn a pointer to whatever language you need. 
The miracle is performed by the translators, who, as a speech is 
being made, or evidence given, speak the translation into micro- 
phones, each of which is connected with every seat in the court 
The device was first practised at Geneva, and at Nuremberg it has 
its defects, not technical defects, but some inadequacy on the part 
of some translators. That may be serious, for the Judges them- 
selves are in some cases completely dependent (except that they can, 
of course, see a written transcript afterwards) on the translator's 
efforts. As I listened to a dark young woman, whose native tongue 
was certainly not English, giving a hesitant and obviously summar- 
ised English rendering of German evidence, I could not but be 
conscious that both Judges and prosecuting counsel were, like the 
rest of us, losing a good deal. 

The proceedings as a whole are orderly and impressive. The 
prisoners cannot at this stage intervene. They have their counsel 
sitting in front of them, as well as consulting with them in the 
intervals. Even the counsel] themselves have little to say as yel, 
and what they do say is not always peculiarly rational. The Ameri- 
can prosecutor, for example, having read some statements from the 
Vatican on religious persecution by the Nazis, Frank’s counsel cemes 
forward to challenge the propriety of the evidence, adding porten- 
tously—or farcically, as you will—that on the answer to his questions 
wil] depend Frank’s continued membership of the Catholic Church ; 
St. Peter’s is said to have experienced what it thought to be an 
earthquake tremor. Neither, it may be added, do the Judges fre- 
quently intervene. Sir Geoffrey Lawrence (whose appointment as 
President was proposed and warmly advocated by the American 
Judge) presides with dignity and firmness. Now and then he sug- 
gests (having, of course, all cited documents before him) that the 
prosecutor had better read a passage he has omitted, or, alterna- 
tively, that other passages of little relevance might be ignored. And, 
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of course, he rules on objections or submissions raised by defending 
counsel. 

These defending counsel, it must be emphasised, are given every 
requisite facility. Two copies of every document that is to be cited 
_and the number is vast—are sent in advance to their document 
room. They can raise any objections they desire. They can, and 
of course do, cross-examine witnesses called by the prosecution. 
Every endeavour is made to carry out in full sincerity the pro- 
yisions of that section of the Court Charter headed “A Fair Trial 
for Defendants.” Later defending counsel will call their own 
witnesses and make their addresses to the Court, and after that each 
defendant—all the twenty-one—may, if he chooses, make a state- 
ment of his own. This means that the proceedings will inevitably 
be protracted. Some super-optimists talk of a finish early in May, 
but the more cautious prefer to talk of the end of June. There 
should be no complaint of that. The prisoners might all have been 
shot summarily out of hand. No one would have mourned them 
over-much. But—for reasons which Sir Hartley Shawcross set out, I 
think convincingly, in his opening statement—the method of legal 
process has been preferred. That being so, the rules of law must 
These men, after all, are on trial for their lives, and 
such a trial must be rigorously fair. That this trial unquestionably 
is. There is to be no general verdict on a general indictment. Last 
week the prisoners were being charged one by one. Dr. Albrecht, 
American, dealt with Goering, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe with Ribben- 
trop, anot American counsel with Rosenberg, another British, 
Mr. G. D. Roberts, with Keitel and Jodl. And so with the rest. 

Nor is all this any mere fagade, concealing foregone conclusions. 
Some foregone conclusions no doubt there are. Enough is generally 
known of certain of the prisoners to make it clear where they must 
end. On the other hand some complete acquittals are possible—are, 
indeed, even probable. And in other cases there will be inter- 
mediate treatment. All the evidence on which the decisions hang 
must be most scrupulously weighed and tested, the more so since a 
yrecedent of immense importance is being created at Nuremberg, if 
t is not anomalous to speak so of a precedent which it may be 
hoped will lie for ever dormant. Scrupulous care is, in fact, being 
taken. Many million more words will be spoken at Nuremberg yet ; 
the French and the Russians have still to formulate their damning 
charges. Any comprehensive judgement on the proceedings as a 
whole is still quite premature. But that a very notable chapter in 
the annals of international law is being written is certain. 


FORGETTING AUSTRALIA 


By CLIVE TURNBULL 


N a book on The Australian Language, published not long ago, 

Mr. Sydney J. Baker refered to the Australian “ philistines who 
still talk of England as Home, though they have lived in Australia 
all their lives.” When I was a child in Tasmania, Home was still a 
recognised term for the United Kingdom—“ going Home,” “ out 
from Home,” “at Home,” were all common phrases, although a 
century might have passed since the forebears of the speakers had 
left ‘the British shores. In spoken English, not distinguished by a 
capital letter, the word has no such special meaning in Australia 
today. The fervid Australian nationalism of thé ’nineties has 
mellowed into a general recognition that Australia is indeed home 
for the Australian. Australia has had an Australian-born Governor- 
General. It now has an Australian-born Cardinal. Only here and 
there, among nostalgic elders, does the backward-looking sentiment 
of “Home” exist. 

The admiration of the plain Australian for England is in no way 
diminished—rather, it has been vastly increased by the late war— 
but it is the admiration of a friendly relative in a far land, happy 
in his own station, and not the heartfelt longing of the expatriate. 
No longer is the arrival of the English mail, the English ship-news, 
a great event in Australian life. A cabled summary of English events 
is enough for most Australians. For these, England is rather more 
remote than the United States, for American films and American 
servicemen on Australian soil have made Australians familiar with, 
ispects of the American character. America is the 
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nearest Great-power neighbour. America dominates the Pacific 
horizon. The vision of England will be preserved only by vigorous 
polities of what are euphemistically called “ cultural relations,” those 
processes of propaganda in which all countries now engage to per- 
suade others of the merits of their ethical, political and social systems. 
To say that British propaganda is not required in British countries 
may be true enough; let us say that United Kingdom propaganda 
is urgently needed in Dominion countries. 

What has been done to date has been done, with a few exceptions, 
poorly and unimaginatively. The Americans have not been so slow. 
Walk down Collins Street, Melbourne, a street comparable perhaps 
with Piccadilly, and you will find, in one of the best possible positions, 
the very attractive library of the U.S. Office of War Information. 
An excellent window-display catches the eye. Inside, with a trained 
staff to attend them, is a good range of the best and latest American 
books on cultural subjects—books otherwise impossible to obtain in 
Australia. There is, likewise, a library of good American docu- 
mentary films, available to all responsible people. 

There is no British library in Melbourne, not even a British film 
library, although British Council films are obtainable through a 
commercial agency. Only now, long after the Americans have be- 
come established, is a British Information Office to be opened in 
Melbourne in a comparatively obscure locality. In Sydney there is a 
branch Information Office with some films, but the supply of notable 
British documentaries is so sluggish that even at the beginning of 
this year copies of the film Our Country had not arrived in the 
Commonwealth ; or, if they had, no intimation of the fact was forth- 
coming to inquirers. 

These faults do not rest with the Office of the High Commissioner 
for the United Kingdom in Canberra, which has, presumably, neither 
adequate powers nor adequate funds to compete with the Americans. 
They go back to the authorities in the United Kingdom responsible 
for British propaganda in the Dominions—whether Ministry of In- 
formation or British Council is not clear to Australians. These 
authorities were unable to procure the screening of Desert Victory in 
Australia until long after its topical interest had gone. Tunisian 
Victory was not publicly shown at all. The True Glory was shown 
for a week in a minor Melbourne theatre months after its screening 
elsewhere in the world. A considerable search has failed to reveal 
in Australia any available copies of such old and “classic” docu- 
mentary films as Song of Ceylon, Drifters or Coalface. There are 
British Council films certainly, but too many of them are pedestrian, 
useful only as programme fillers. 

During the war the Office of the High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom supplied to Australian newspapers—and it still 
supplies—a service of “ background” news and explanatory matter 
generally which was well done and useful. But this covers only a 
fraction of the ground. Lately a films officer has been appointed— 
after the United States and Canada have shown the way. Outside 
official agencies a few organisations exist which are concerned with 
the Imperial tie, but most of these are of Victorian origin and form, 
are primarily social in character, and are content with an occasional 
banquet. They are in no way comparable to such influential organisa- 
tions as the Australian-American Co-Operation Movement, supported 
by a number of powerful business houses, and Australian-Soviet 
House, with a large Left Wing and Liberal support, or even to 
smaller organisations concerned with China and India. Likewise, 
while the cause of a small nation such as Chile is being vigorously 
put to Australians by its representative, the residence of the United 
Kingdom High Commissioner remains empty. Nor, for the most 
part, have those private individuals sent, or permitted to travel, to 
Australia by the British Government during the war years, impressed 
Australians as wholly suitable representatives of a heroic and em- 
battled country. 

Representatives and partisans of almost every country concerned 
with Australia are busily engaged in telling Australia of the virtues of 
those countries—with the exception, save hitherto in a limited degree, 
of Britain. This is a matter both for Australian and for United 
Kingdom concern. These things can no longer be taken for granted. 
The United Kingdom should have the most virile representatives, 
and the best information and film-libraries in Australia, not only 
as good as anything the Americans can provide, but better. A reticent 
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diplomatic obscurity in a limited official or social circle is not enough 
for a British High Commissioner today. He should be a man of 
sufficient force of character and breadth of intelligence to impress 
himself upon the Australian people as the type of post-war English- 
man. 

American high-pressure salesmanship in Australia cannot be coun- 
tered by a diffident academic approach. Australians would say: 
Give us nothing but a true representation of the English way of 
life certainly, but see that we are given it fully, attractively, vigour- 
ously—and promptly. 


MORE ABOUT THE LOAN 


By HUGH GAITSKELL, M.P. 

O useful purpose would be served by re-opening the Loan 
N debate. Parliament has made its decision and there is little 
doubt that the country generally agrees with it. “Nasty but neces- 
sary” is the man in the street’s verdict, as it was that of most of 
his representatives at Washington. But there is no denying that the 
whole business has left many people gloomy and bewildered. The 
gloom is due chiefly, perhaps, to the natural repugnance of the 
British at having to borrow- from a foreign country in peacetime ; 
and certainly we would have to go back a long time in our history— 
omitting the small temporary credits of 1931—to find the last occasion 
when this happened. 

The bewilderment springs, no doubt, from the difficulty of under- 
standing just what it is to which we are committed—apart from 
repaying the loan—and is increased by the different opinions expressed 
by those supposed to be expert in these matters. The spectacle of 
distinguished economists once more at war—after a long period of 
harmony—is a melancholy one. But the plain man should take this 
comfort: when these highly intelligent specialists maintain such 
different views with all the fervour of religious fanaticism, the odds 
are that the truth is not simply a “ yes ” or “no” but a chameleon- 
like creature which changes its colour according to the assumptions 
made—assumptions seldom clearly stated in the hurly-burly of con- 
troversy and generally chosen for emotional reasons. 

Some things, however, are certain ; and among them that the loan 
itself is not a heavy burden. Interest and repayment will cost us 
£35,000,000 a year. Our total imports, when the transition is over, 
cannot be far short of £1,500,000,000. So a decrease in the average 
price of imports, compared with that of exports, of as little as 2} per 
cent. would have the same significance as completely eliminating the 
burden of the debt. When, therefore, people speak casually of our 
never being able to repay the loan, they are missing the point. It 
is not the loan which is the cause of our burdens, but the sale of 
foreign investments, and the borrowing, not from America, but from 
the sterling-area countries, of a sum of three times as great as the 
U.S. loan. These between them have deprived us of most, if not 
all, of the net income of £200,000,000 a year from foreign invest- 
ments with which, before the War, we paid for nearly a quarter 
of our imports of goods. And it is on this account that we have to 
increase our exports by 50 per cent. to 7§ per cent. in volume over 
the pre-war level—the service of the loan being responsible for only 
about § per cent. of the increase. 

But if it is the basic economic position and not the loan itself 
which justifies gloom, what of the conditions and attachments? And, 
first, what is it precisely to which we are committed? I would select 
the following five undertakings as being the heart of the matter. 
They are arranged according to the dates at which they become 
operative. 

1. Now: not to alter the exchange value of the pound by more 
than 10 per cent. without the permission of the International 
Monetary Fund. (Bretton Woods Agreement Article IV.) 

2. Next Autumn (?): to support generally at the International Trade 
Conference, the “Trade and Employment” proposals put 
forward by the U.S.A. and to try to make the conference a 
success “in the light of the views expressed by other coun- 
tries.” (Joint statement of December 6th by U.S. and U.K. 
governments.) 

3. Not later than December 31st, 1946: not to administer any 
quantitative import restrictions on a basis which discriminates 
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against U.S.A. There are some exceptions, of which the Most 
important is the operation of the Bretton Woods “ Scare 
Currency Clause.” (Financial Agreement, Para. 9.) ™ 

4. Not later than one year after Congress approves the loan: to 
remove exchange control from all payments and transfers j 
current transactions. Again there are some exceptions, of 
which the most important is the “ Scarce Currency” 
(Financial Agreement, Para. 8 (ii).) 

5. No date, but by implication not later than 1951: to negotiate 
agreements with countries holding sterling balances (ie. the 
£3,000 odd million we borrowed in the war) so as to release 
part at once for free conversion into other currencies, convert 
part into long-term obligations for gradual release and repay- 
ment and write off the remainder. (Financial Agreemen 
Para. 10.) 

These undertakings are not, except for the last, unilateral. The 
first has to be given by all who join the Bretton Woods club, and 
the fourth (which is given jointly by ourselves and U.S.A.) will 
have to be carried out by the same countries also, within five years. 
The third is a reciprocal U.S.-U.K. affair. Taken together they can 
be described as a programme embodying various stages towards an 
international trade system which, except when the “ scarce currency” 
clause is operated, will be multilateral and non-discriminatory jn 
character. 


Clause, 


But the undertakings are by no means equally clear and definite 
Judged by this criterion the first and the fourth win the prizes. We 
shall, quite definitely, have to allow any country which has a trade 
surplus with us to convert the resulting sterling balance into another 
foreign currency. So we shall not be able to use the instrument of 
exchange control to force a country which sells to us to buy our 
goods in exchange. This form of bilateralism is ruled out. The 
system of payments is to be multilateral. 

But exchange control is not the only instrument of bilateralism. 
A country may, by licensing, for example, control directly the 
quantity of its imports from other territories, and fix the quantities 
allowed for each territory according to its exports to that territory. 
We are, however, committed by the third undertaking not to use 
resuictions of this kind in a manner which discrimvnates against 
the U.S.A. Nobody could pretend that this is a clear statement in 
itself. In the Trade Proposals an attempt is made to define the 
phrase “non-discrimination.” Quotas are to be published, and 
“based, in so far as practicable, upon the proportion of the total 
imports of the product in question supplied, in a previous represen- 
tative period, account be'ng taken of any special factors whch may 
have affected or which may be affeciing the trade in that product.” 
When there are no quotas, however, all that is required is the pro- 
vision of information about how the restrictions are adm nistere 
The phraseology here is so vague that one cannot say in advance just 
what we would or would not be able to do. Moreover, theres the 
further difficulty of deciding what is meant by “ against the United 
States”; for a policy of universal non-discrimination in the use of 
quantitative restrictions, though put forward in the Trade Proposals, 
is not something to which we are vet fully comm tted. 

Ii, nevertheless, the way in which we settle import quotas, or 
administer import licensing, is, to an extent, already restricted, in 
the matter of tariffs and preferences, our hands are stil] free. All 
that we have -undertaken here is to try to make a success of a 
conference which, amongst other things, is to include a ser-.es ol 
multilateral There is no commitment as to what 
bargains, if any, are to be made. “ Nobody,” said Sir Stafford Cripps, 
“can compel anybody to reduce a preference, nobody can compel 
anybody to reduce a tariff ; if any one party is invited by another to 
reduce a preference, he is at liberty to say ‘I cannot do it unless 
you reduce your tariffs by 1oo per cent.” The bargain is entirely in 
his hands, and if he is not satisfied with the bargain there is no 
reason whatever why he should enter into it.” How far, then, we 
shall eventually travel along the road to complete multilateralism and 
non-discrimination depends partly on the outcome of the trade con- 
ference and partly on the way in which the present and future agree- 
ments are interpreted. 

What about the scarce-currency 
route” provided in the Bretton Woods agreement? 
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that if the Fund declares a currency “ scarce,” then exchange controls 
can once more be applied against the imports of the country with 
the scarce currency. Now since, if the Trade Conference is success- 
ful, this will be the only clearly legitimate occasion when discrimin- 
ation can be pursued, it is highly important that the interpretation 
of the clause should be free from ambiguity. Alas, this is far from 
the case. And here, too, as over the precise meaning of discrimination, 
jsputes rage and optimistic and pessimistic schools have been 
established. However, there cannot be much doubt that the intention 
of the clause is deterrent ; it is designed to force a country which 
exports more than it imports to lend the balance instead of sucking 
away the reserves of other countries with disastrous deflationary 
results and the complete breakdown of exchange stability. If it 
does not do so, then its exports will be cut immediately through 
the exchange controls imposed by other countries. The clause, 
therefore, is aimed against “the exporter of unemployment.” But 
whether it will reach its target depends on how it is operated, and, 
in particular, on the nature of the lending which the country with 
the trade surplus is driven to carry out. These are intricate questions 
which cannot be discussed here. But they lead me to one suggestion 
in an article which has otherwise been wholly expository in character. 

In the American proposals which are—so to speak—the agenda 
for the international conference, 13 pages are devoted to “ trade ” and 
only one to “ employment.” ‘There are detailed rules for commercial 
policy, but only general principles for full employment. The balance 
between the commitments on employment and trade respectively 
must be redressed. This should be the chief aim of our negotiators. 


A LAKELAND LAMENT 


By G. F. McCLEARY 


T is to be hoped that the protests aroused by the threat to 

Ennerdale Lake may do something effective to check the relentless 
march of “industrial development” that has for years been slowly 
eatng away the unique beauty of the English Lake District. It is a 
small district ; the hand of the destroyer has not far to go to inflict 
irreparable damage. But though small in extent it presents a succes- 
sion of prospects much grander than you might imagine from actual 
measurements. In certain conditions I have seen Great Gable look 
as if it were at least 10,000 feet high. In immediate impressiveness 
ind magnificence of outline it cannot of course compare with the Alps, 
bur it has a much greater variety of colour and of subtle and 
exceedingly beautiful atmospheric effects. You get to know it more 
intimately than you can know the Alps, and the better you know 
it the more you love it. 

It is curiously distinct from the surrounding country ; you can 
see this from the summits of the higher fells. The word “ separate ” 
used by William Watson in the first edition of his poem, Lakeland 
Once More, is singularly appropriate: 

“Region separate, sacred, of mere, and of ghyll, and of mountain, 

Garrulous, petulant beck ; sinister, laughterless tarn ; 
Haunt of the vagabond feet of my fancy forever reverting, 
Haunt and home of my heart, Cumbrian valleys and fells.” 

In a later edition the first line became: 

“ Mere under mountains lone, like a moat under lowering ramparts.’ 
I once asked Watson why he had made the change. At first he 
would not admit that he had made any change, and when I showed 
him the poem in its altered form he seemed surprised. He agreed 
that the original version was better, and said he would restore it in 
the next edition. Instead, he wrote another version of the line, 
which ultimately became: 

‘Region of meres that round them behold their mothers, the 

mountains,” 

Destruction has come upon Lakeland from unexpected quarters. 
A famous architect, renowned for the beauty of his domestic 
urchitecture, once bemoaned to me the lack of adequate transport 


> 


to bring down building materials from Honister Crag—a wonderful 
natural object that is gradually becoming a thing of the past. He 
his houses with Honister slate I remember walking 

y ig 


7 from W dale over the Sty Head Pass and 


Keswick to London. 
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My companion was an ardent young Socialist, a Cambridge graduate, 
intent on making the world better than he had found it. It was a 
winter evening brilliant with moonlight. We said little. I didn’t want 
to talk and my companion seemed occupied with his own thoughts. 
When, as we neared Keswick, the glory of Derwentwater burst 
upon us he broke a long silence with this remark: “ Wouldn’t the 
Lake District make a splendid ground for experiments in scientific 
afforestation? ” Well, the same idea has since occurred to other 
people, who, unfortunately, were able to put it into operation. 
Afforestation has attacked Lakeland. It has even broken out to 
disfigure, like an exotic disease, the lonely and mysterious loveliness 
of Ennerdale. Nor is it the only means used to mark Lakeland with 
ruin. There is the destruction of Mardale, following the destruction 
of Thirlmere as it was in its beautiful past. Recently, much that we 
prized in London, and in many other of our cities, has been destroyed 
by enemy hands. But the beauty of the Lake District is being 
destroyed with the connivance of the elected representatives of the 
British people. It is far from being the only part of our country 
that has suffered. I know Derbyshire dales that were exquisitely 
beautiful before they were delivered up to the “development of 
mineral resources.” I think regretfully of Salisbury Plain as I knew 
it when an undergraduate. The present generation can form no 
idea of the beauty of the English countryside sixty years ago. I 
dare not think of what it may be like sixty years hence. An American 
friend to whom I was thus lamenting remarked encouragingly: 
“Well, it is all a sign of progress.” Progress towards what? 

Something may perhaps be done to preserve what is left of 
Britain’s unique natural beauty by including measures to that end 
among our aims for postwar planning, but I am not very hopeful 
about it. Suppose the Lake District were made a national park. 
Can we be confident that it would not be “developed” to provide 
the greatest pleasure for the greatest number by erecting switchback 
railways in Borrowdale, and converting Wastdale into an imitation 
of Coney Island, with motor boats on Wastwater and a funicular 
railway ascending Brown Tongue and Hollow Stones to Mickledore 
and Scawfell Pike? I can imagine the kind of speech that might be 
concocted to justify such a provision of public entertainment. The 
construction of a motor road over the Sty Head Pass would be the 
first step in this march of progress. It has long been advocated by 
influential local residents, and the project was only with difficulty 
scotched when it was revived shortly after the war of 1914-18. After 
all, Coney Island gives enjoyment to vast multitudes of pleasure- 
seekers ; and what proportion of the population do you suppose 
would not prefer switchbacks and similar excitements to 

“The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 

Well, the beauty that nature has bestowed upon our land may 
depart before the march of progress, but there are sources of beauty 
that do not depart. Imperial Rome has gone, but Horace remains. 
The beauty of Lakeland may go, but Wordsworth will remain. And 
the “ powerful rhyme” of Shakespeare will long outlive the ruins 
of that strange and affrighting structure which the march of progress 
has deposited—of all places in the world—close by the church where 
Shakespeare is buried. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


HAVE always regarded man as among the noblest of animals. I 

have convinced myself that our gift of memory enables us to 
profit, as no animal can profit, from the wisdom and experience of 
the past ; I have tried to believe that our gift of imagination permits 
us to confront the unpredictable with a certain degree of prescience. 
We have at least some sense of probability and our apprehensions, 
although numerous, are not quite as causeless as those which affect 
the lesser beasts. It may be true that animals, in that they have no 
apparent gift of imagination, are spared the certainty of future suffer- 
ing which at times afflicts human beings with sad foreboding But 
it is also true that we are not exposed to that recurrent uncertainty 
which renders the life of animals a long process of causeless worry. 
As I watch the chaffinches pecking the crumbs which I spread for 
their January breakfasts I reflect how privileged I am to possess a 
sense of probability and to be able to consume my own breakfast 
without glancing behind me at every raouthful and without feeling 
obliged every two minutes to rush away from the dining-room and 
to observe from a sufer distance whether any enemy be near. A dog, 
moreover, when he sees his master’s suit-case being brought down 
from the attic will slouch around with drooping tail and ears, unable 
to determine whether he is to be abandoned for one night only, or 
whether his master is in fact off to the Zambesi for an absence of 
three long years. Being by nature optimistic, I am of the opinion that 
it is preferable to be able to forecast the nature of future suffering 
than to be constantly exposed to the recurrence of needless and 
irrational apprehension. I agree with Tennyson that it is unnecessary 
“to envy the beast that takes his licence in the field of time”; and 
these reflections induce in me a sense of superiority and an ardent 
pride in man’s unconquerable mind. 

* * . * 

From time to time, however, circumstances occur to remind us 
that we are not in fact captains of our soul, but litthe more than 
creatures of habit. Some interruption will be caused to our well- 
ordered lives, which will serve to convince us that the triumph of 
mind over matter, or even the distinctions between animate and 
inanimate objects, are littke more than deliberate forms of belief. At 
such moments we see ourselves, not as navigators plotting a desired 
course, not as pilots even standing with square-jawed competence 
upon the bridge, but as helpless castaways bobbing in rudderless 
boats upon the sea of circumstance. In vain at such dreadful 
moments do we repeat to ourselves the comforting doctrines of Pascal 
or Descartes; the place of Paris is taken by Johns Hopkins 
University and we begin to feel that the theories of Professor John B. 
Watson and the Behaviourists are not so fantastic after all. In place 
of man’s unconquerable mind we find ourselves thinking of the 
hyposecretions of the posterior lobe of the pituitary gland. The 
interruption of the ordinary rhythm of our lives, which we had 
assumed to be no more than an undertone to the daily assertion of 
our individuality, is so disconcerting that we come to feel that these 
rhythms, these “ unverbalised habits,” were in fact the fly-wheel of 
our existence, were in fact ourselves. The Behaviourists contend 
that personality is littke more than the history of our habits. In 
normal times,—in times, that is, when the habitual machinery of 
our lives throbs as distantly for us as the engines which supply our 
gas and electricity—we regard such theories as little more than useful 
criticisms of the dichotomy between mind and matter. But when 
the machinery is really dislocated, when the gas pressure falls below 
normal, we become aware that these habits have become the very 
rhythm of our life, and that when the rhythm is interrupted the 
tune is nothing like the same. This is a humiliating realisation. 

* * * * 

These reflections have been induced by the fact that during the 
last week I have been undergoing the ordeal which is known as 
“ changing houses.” For the last fifteen years I have lived in chambers 
in the Temple, but owing to the damage done to that lovely sanctuary 
by the Luftwaffe the Benchers have decided that all casual residents 
must hand over their premises to practising barristers. I can have 
no grievance against them for this decision, which is reasonable and 
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COMMENT 


just; I am in fact grateful to them for having allowed me for so 
many years to share their sanctuary. I regret only that the moment 
of my aching departure should have coincided with a decision on 
their part to cut down the plane trees which gave such colour and 
dignity to King’s Bench Walk. It is said that the pollen and the 
leaves of these fine trees obstructed the gutters and caused extra 
work. That may be true. But when one watched those giant trunks 
crashing down upon the courts of the Temple, one could not resist 
the impression that what the Goths had spared the Benchers were 
destroying. It was thus to the sound of the woodman’s axe that | 
left the rooms in which I had worked and lived during the tre. 
mendous years and broke the chain of habit which, to my surprise, 
had riveted me so securely. How strange it was to notice that as 
the pictures were handed down from off the walls, as the furniture 
was bundled out and the curtains and carpets stripped, the naked 
rooms seemed suddenly to have become much larger! All intimacy 
was banished in the space of one small hour ; it was to a stranger 
that I said farewell. And there upon the cobbles outside, among 
the twigs and branches of the fallen plane trees, stood my chairs 
and tables, exposed to public view, facing each other with startled 
ungainliness, almost human in their perplexity and disarray. As |] 
gazed upon the jumbled disorder of my once orderly life I realised 
that the rupture of this chain of habit had been wholly disconcerting, 
I had ceased to be myself ; I had become a Displaced Person 
- * 7 * 

This D.P. feeling has shrouded my consciousness during the whole 
of the past week. I am dimly aware that the United Nations have 
(or, as I am told one should say, “ has”) embarked in the interval 
upon what I trust will be a long, but fear may prove an untruthful, 
career. I am aware that at Nuremberg many startling facts have 
been elicited and many important principles of jurisprudence been 
devised. But these events, which in normal times would have 
roused me to passionate interest, appear but incidents; the centre 
of my conscious life has been occupied by trying to recreate the 
chain of habit which has so suddenly been snapped. ‘This would 
not, I suppose, have proved a protracted or even difficult task had 
I been able to transfer myself and my belongings corporately from 
one dwelling to the other. But owing to peace conditions one 1s 
obliged to obtain licences from authorities ; these authorities are 
burdened with overwork and vicious circles are thereby established 
As a result the furniture has been what is technically known as 
“stacked” and it is this stacking process which shows one how 
small, and yet how disconcerting, are the elements of habituation 
I had assumed that, unless one were an inveterate hedonist, the needs 
of life did not exceed the ordinary requirements of light and heat 
and water. But it is not so. I do not mind overmuch having to keep 
my typewriter on the bed or to stick a candle in the soap dsh. But 
it is distressing to find the waste-paper basket filled with plates as it 
is to not to find the telephone directory, or one’s engagement book, 
or the little rotary machine which sharpens pencils. The rhythm 
of one’s life, in fact, is not composed only of the orderly recurrence 
of the necessary ; it is constituted by the many little tricks of habit, 
the small gadgets of convenience, with which, without knowing it, 
one has gradually surrounded daily life. 

* * * oe 
It persuades one to 
It induces one 


All this, I feel quite sure, is wholly salutary. 
take a very modest view of one’s own personality. 
to adopt towards Professor Watson and the Behaviourists an attitude 
of enhanced respect. It suggests to one that inanimate objects are 
not composed of insentient matter but acquire faint stirrings of 
affection or malice. It forces one to realise, with shocked surprise, 
the importance which personal possessions and habits have been 
allowed to assume. It obliges one to face the unpleasant fact that the 
liberated mind is not quite so free as had been fondly imagined, 
but is tied to earth by little useful things. And it provides a scale 
of comparison by which one’s sympathy for other Displaced Persons. 
in contrast to momentary inconvenience, is rendered more ardent 
even than it was before 
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ART 


Paintings of English Impressionists. 

As a sort of unintentional poultice to the abrasions caused to the 
public sensibility by the pyrotechnics of Picasso and the miniature 
grceries of Klee, the London Galleries this week are filled with the 
gentle unpretentious paintings of the English Impressionists ; Mark 
Fisher at Wildensteins, Lucien Pissarro at the Leicester Galleries, 
Steer, Clausen and more Mark Fisher at the Beaux Arts. Nothing 
here to cause dissention, nothing here but quiet competence and 
decorative pleasantry. Is it all a trifle dull, and even perhaps a little 
meaningless in these turgid days—or is it exactly what is required 
43a balm and comfort for the war-weary ? In my opinion it is dull 
as ditchwater and if almost any picture, by any of the aforementioned 
painters, hung on my wall, I should cease to look at y in two days. 
But that is opinion and not criticism. From their own points of 
yiew, each of these artists succeeds, Pissarro and Steer to a greater 
extent than Clausen and Fisher, but nevertheless within the self- 
imposed limits each one’s expression is relatively complete. Lucien 
Pissarro simply continues the work of his famous father, and perhaps 
it would have been better for him had he been the son of an assistant 
librarian from Chelmsford. At times he almost achieved something 
of his father’s quality, if not his rank, but always the unfair com- 
parison comes to mind. Even in the face of these odds, such pictures 
as “November morning Epping 1895” and “Summerlease, East 
Knovle” are creditable performances by an artist of sensitivity, 
who may have had little to say but said it persuasively. Mark Fisher 
has nothing whatever to say but says it very competently indeed, and 
his pictures are pleasantly decorative. In terms of Constable or 
Sisley, both of whom he found useful, he is nowhere. His world is 
one of pleasant summer afternoons with never more than a light 
shower to disturb the tranquility of his picnickers or encourage the 
agricultural pursuits of his sturdy yeomen. Fisher as a water- 
colourist is really deplorable, he is no better than one’s grandmother, 
and Clausen is not at his best in this medium. The watercolour show 
at the Beaux Arts Gallery is therefore dominated by Steer, who is a 
master watercolourist and wifhout question the most important 
artist so far mentioned in this article. Even so, only in two or three 
examples at this exhibition is he seen at anything approaching his 
best; No. 16, “ The Quay, Shoreham,” is outstanding. 

At the Redfern Galleries, T. Potworowski is another example of 
the immense influence of Matisse and Bonnard on Polish and Central 
European Art. He has a fine sombre sense of colour and considerable 
ability as a designer, but his pictures lack the necessary backbone 
of drawing. Norman Notley, also at the Redfern, is a late starter, 
and his watercolours, while pleasant and sensitive, are not sufficiently 
mature for one to assess his quality. His next exhibition will be more 
interesting. Fred Ulhman exhibits some very slight little pictures 
in the small room at the same gallery which are not up to his usual 
standard MICHAEL AYRTON. 


THE CINEMA 


General release. — “Britain Can Make It. 


“It Might Be You.”’ 
“ Whistle Stop.’’ At the London 


No. 1.’ Non-theatrical release. 
Pavilion 
Tue Ministry of Information presents two new documentary films 
this week, and they are both much more important than the new 
fiction films. 

If you have ever been in a hurry and crossed a road just in front 
of a bus or driven a car rather faster than you know to be abso- 
lutely safe, or, on a bicycle, warbled your way with more speed 
than care from a quiet road on to a main one, then It Might Be You 
was made for you to see. And that means that it was made for us 
all to see, because jt is possible that few of us are as shocked as 
we ought to be at the number of casualties caused by accidents on the 
roads of Britain. Jt Might Be You is made to horrify us by trans- 
lating just one or two of the statistics into human terms. The film 
h a brief survey of carelessness on the roads, and at this 


starts W 


point ks as though we are going to have to sit through a rou- 
tine lecture on road safety. But the producer is only saving his 
punches. Artfully introducing his main characters in as casual a 
manner possible—they might be you and me—he gets ready to 


sock us good and hard. Here is a young man buying flowers for his 


girl and then, feeling invulnerable as happy people do, nimbly 
dodging in and out of the traffic as he hurries to meet her. There 
atather is cycling with his daughter, and as he leaves her to go on 
alone warns her to be careful. And finally there is a family 
setting out in a car to attend a boxing tournament in which their 
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son, in the back of the car, is taking part. It’s all very ordinary, and 
they might be any of us. The young man with the flowers takes 
chances, but no more than most people do every day; the father 
cycles a bit carelessly, but then he is probably pre-occupied, as 
sO many people are; and the father in the car wants to show off 
to his son by driving a bit faster than usual. They all go happily 
on their innocent ways ; we know that they are headed for disaster 
—and the suspense is brilliantly handled—but they are thinking of 
other things. They all meet at a road junction in one disastrous 
smash. The film makes it quite clear that nobody—and every- 
body—is to blame. The young man sees his girl and, without look- 
ing, runs across the road to meet her. The cyclist turns the corner 
carelessly and swerves to miss him. The car driver tries to avoid 
the cyclist by cutting in on the inside, and the young man is caught 
between the car and pillar-box and killed instantly. At the hospital, 
while the girl sobs in the waiting-room, the surgeon asks for the 
necessary permission from the parents to amputate their son’s arm, 
as the arteries have been severed by broken glass. It is horrifying 
and it is true; something like it happens several times every day. 
Just ordinary people busy with their lives and meeting disaster 
through carelessness. The film is excellently written and acted. 
It was produced by Basil Wright and directed by Michael Gordon 
of the Crown Film Unit. It proves once again what a powerful 
weapon of persuasion celluloid can become when it is well used and, 
because it has a purpose, is the most important film that the Crown 
Film Unit have made for a long time. 

A new documentary film series is started with the presentation of 
Britain Can Make'It. The films are designed to relate the job done 
by the worker to the stabilisation of our national economy. This 
first issue shows us the building of concrete floating docks, the 
science of Motion Study and the War Artists’ Exhibition at Bur- 
lington House. The items are interesting and well presented, 
although the last item could well have been better photographed. 
I had my doubts about. the real purpose of Motion Study, but they 
were set at rest by Sir Stafford Cripps, who appeared on the screen 
to point out that we have got to use every means to increase pro- 
duction, and that getting more from a pair of hands by economising 
on their movements is one way of doing it. The film, produced by 
Paul Rotha, is an excellent piece of work and the new series should 
prove extremely useful. 

These two films are important because documentary films in the 
past have brought us great prestige abroad as well as enlighten- 
ment at home, and the present examples prove that we are going 
to be able to continue this very necessary job in the future. 

It seems a pity to have to criticise adversely any film coming from 
Hollywood which shows signs of trying to break away from the 
monotonous routine, but Whistle Stop misses practically all its 
marks. It sets out to be a psychological drama of passion, then 
turns into a realistic study of the seamier side of small town life in 
America and finally gives the whole thing up and becomes a gangster 
story. The film is only remarkable because it has made an effort to 
do something a bit different, because George Raft speaks fewer 
words per foot of screen appearance than probably anybody has ever 
done before, and, lastly, because there is a lush looking new girl 
called Ava Gardner, who might be good one day. At the moment 
she looks as though she is alive, which is a change. 

ALEXANDER SHAW. 


JANUARY 


A WILD DUSK 


THE clouds are moving overhead like time 
Steady as if on great intent, no climb 

Or fall, but as the level bombers go. 

Wild in their greys and sullen whites ; they show. 


A grim attempt, wild nature is their god. 
They move above the ignorant sodden sod, 
The front spreading to seas each side, the path 
Found only by the elements in wrath. 


They never join their battle ; but they go, 

If you can gauge their strength, nor fast nor slow, 
But at the pace they set for victory 

In the unanswered councils of the sky. 


Rurus BuxTON. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE TREASONS ACT 


Sir,—As the representative of an American publication I have been 
attending the trials of the men who have been charged under the Treason 
Act of 1351, and I would like to comment on the note of “Janus” in 
which he supports a note by the mother of a prisoner convicted under the 
Act, pleading for the reprieve of others in a like position. “ Janus” 
pointed out that when a man is convicted of treason the judge must 
sentence him to death, and added, “It is, of course, open to the Home 
Secretary to grant a reprieve in such cases, but that throws a heavy 
responsibility on him. If the law deserves changing it should be changed 
by new legislation, not by side-tracking it administratively.” But the 
law has been changed to deal with this point, and is dealing with it in 
what is, surely, a reasonable and humane way. Only the blackest cases 
of treason are now charged under the Act of 1351, all the rest are charged 
under the Defence Regulations, which do not prescribe the death penalty 
but varying terms of imprisonment. The responsibility for deciding which 
cases shall fall into which category must necessarily lie with the Director 
of Public Prosecutions. He takes the same responsibility in these cases 
which we are used to see him taking in many more ordinary classes of case. 

This innovation is being used, it seems to me, in an extremely civilised 
manner. I cannot imagine a more irresponsible statement than that of 
your correspondent, Mr. Glorney Bolton: “In the ceaseless quest for a 
deeper European consciousness men are bound to make grievous mistakes 
through weakness or blindness and through lack of wisdom or patience, 
but killing young men for their politics is no better than burning old ones 
for their religion.” No young men are being killed for their politics, and 
nobody who had taken the slightest trouble to acquaint themselves with 
the trials could believe that they were. There have been only a few trials 
under the Treason Act: I think four in all. In one of these the accused 
was William Joyce, whose attempt to make the country of his adoption 
submit to her enemies was surely something in degree and kind that 
called for the gravest punishment. The rest were men who, living in 
liberty and comfort, sought out civilians and prisoners of war living in 
the debilitating conditions of prison camps and tried to seduce them from 
their natural allegiance. The poor wretches on whom they prevailed not 
only put themselves in danger of being prosecuted under the Treason Act 
at the end of the war, but sustained other risks as well. For example, if 
the British Free Corps had ever gone to fight on the Russian front, the 
Russians would have been within their rights if they had shot any members 
they had captured out of hand. The resentment shown by the witnesses 
who had suffered these attempts at during imprisonment 
demonstrated the intolerable cruelty of this crime. 

The others, the internees who succumbed to temptation, are, so far 
as they fall under civil law, being tried under Defence Regulations, and, 
if the sentences they receive are heavier than any of us would like to serve, 
they are at least lighter than would have been imposed for this class of 
offence at any previous time in our history. One addlepated prisoner was 
given a year’s imprisonment, and a young man was bound over, on the 
ground that when his mother took him to Germany to Nazify him he had 
been a mere boy. Not that a conviction under the Treason Act is not a 
dreadful thing. None of us with a touch of imagination can think of 
capital punishment without repulsion. But it seems to me a poor encour- 
agement to the people who have evidently been thinking wisely and 
charitably on the problem of punishing treachery that their efforts should 
be ignored.—I am, &c., REBECCA WEST. 

Ibstone House, Ibstone, High Wycombe, Bucks. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, J. R. Glorney Bolton, is mistaken in saying 
John Amery and others were killed “for their politics.” It was for their 
acts. They did all they could to bring upon their country and their 
people what others suffered—conquest, slave-labour, taking of hostages 
and the rest. It was not unjust that they should suffer for this, though 
I personally am doubtful about the rightness of the death penalty for 
any crime.—Yours faithfully, F. A. HEATON. 

St. Michael’s Vicarage, Tenterden, Kent. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN ETHIOPIA 


Srr,—In a letter which appeared in your issue of January 11th Mr. Merlen 
was concerned about two points arising from my recent article in your 
columns. He feared that it might be widely believed that “in all vital 
and important matters co-operation between our forces and the Ethiopians 
was marred by suspicion and mistrust and that relations were clouded 
by contempt and condescension on the one hand and injured feelings 
and resentment on the other.” He contended that my statement that 
“ the white element of the army of liberation, largely drawn from countries 
where the colour bar prevails, left a trail of injured feelings which almost 


obscured its gift of freedom ” was grossly unjust. 
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THE EDITOR 


There was a vast amount of valuable and valued co-operation between 
the British Force and the Ethiopian patriots. There were very man 
Europeans who, as Mr. Merlen says, were enabled by their wide experienns 
of Africa to meet the Ethiopians with understanding and sympathy, If 
anything I wrote or left unwritten in the interest of brevity gave a 
contrary impression, I am grateful to Mr. Merlen’s letter for this oppor- 
tunity to correct it. But the trouble was that many members of the 
liberating force, as a result of their up-bringing, had one conception of 
the status of Africans, whereas many Ethiopians, especially among those 
who today are helping to govern the country and are influencing jts 
policy, had a very different conception, and were extremely sensitive about 
their position as independent and patriotic citizens of a sovereign State 
Sometimes this difference led to the regrettable incidents to which 
Mr. Merlen refers. More often it left a seed of bitterness in the Ethiopian 
mind without any intention or even realisation on the part of the sower 

The result of this and of the other factors mentioned in my article is 
that, in one’s social or official intercourse today with the majority of 
Ethiopians of the political type, one has first to break through a hedge 
masked with the flowers of politeness but prickly with the thorns of 
injured feelings, rather than make a flying start on the open ground 
of mutual gratitude. What thus conditions intercourse must, I believe, 


equally influence the determination of fuvire policy. For that reason, 
and in the interest of very necessary international friendship, I am 
anxious to find a means of cutting down the hedge. It was with that 


object, and not to vilify my brothers-in-arms, that I wrote my article. 
With that object, and also to persuade the reader that, whatever may 
have been the conditions in the period of turmoil described by Mr. Merlen, 
Ethiopia is no longer (to paraphrase his quotation) a place accursed, 
where intelligent men cannot live—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The Hall Farm, Ditchingham. LAWRENCE ATHILL. 


LAWS AND THE PEOPLE 


S1r,—I was glad to read Mr. Hutchinson’s letter entitled “ Laws and the 
People” in your issue of January 11th. Too much prominence cannot 
be given to the points which he raises, and I do not think that it is 
exaggerating to say that the present constitutional trends in this country 
are endangering the liberties for which our forefathers have struggled for 
centuries. In fact, I consider that the Executive, backed by an all-powerful 
Civil Service, is today a far more dangerous and soulless enemy of freedom 
than was the Crown in the seventeenth century. The danger is not so 
much what is happening today as what is hkely to happen in the future 
if the evil is allowed to go unchecked. 

The warning has been given by Lord Hewart and Professor C. K. 
Allen, and anyone who has.read their books will realise that the two great 
constitutional evils of the present time are delegated legislation and appeals 
from one body of a government department to another body of the same 
department. There is no need to emphasise these evils, as it is clear that 
we cease to govern ourselves to the extent that Parliament loses control 
of legislation ; and no one can have much confidence in an appeal unless 
it is made to a strictly impartial tribunal such as a court of law. 

The evil, however, goes much further than this. The present-day 
glorification of the State as against the individual is making it appear 
that the individual exists to serve the State rather than the reverse, and 
people are forgetting that the purpose of the State is only to allow indi- 
viduals to live together in harmony and that it should only restrict these 
individuals to the extent required to secure this harmony. Unfortunately 
the present tendency is to place efficiency, and often only expediency, 
before liberty. What is not realised is that when liberty is sacrificed to 
so-called efficiency, the ultimate result may be of lasting harm to the 
nation. Everywhere the Civil Servant is taking over the administration 
of the country from the private individual, and the paid servant of the 
Crown supplants the man who gave his services freely because he con- 
sidered it his duty to do so and that it was his right to help govern his 
own nation. The J.P. gives place to the Stipendiary Magistrate ; the 
doctor is made to feel that he must be paid by the State for all his services ; 
and everywhere voluntary effort is discouraged. All this is done in the 
name of efficiency, but it is not realised that ultimately the idea of duty 
to the State in which we live will give place to the idea that the State 
is the universal provider. The English people will forget how to govern 
themselves and will become accustomed to being governed by the Civil 
Service, who will then be the masters and not the servants of the nation. 

Whenever a Civil Servant takes the place of a private individual one 
man fewer is being trained in the government of a free nation, and the 
result can only be the end of freedom. At present men and women are 
trained for higher positions when they serve as magistrates or as members 
of the Women’s Institute or any other voluntary body in the country. 
They also receive a very valuable training in the Trade Union move- 
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ment. At present the Trade Unions are helping to make the Govern- 
ment their master in place of the private employer. They do not seem 
to realise t they are exchanging a set of individuals with whom they 
can negotiate on equal terms for a single master who will take away their 
independenc and slowly absorb them into the State service. The working 
man will lose his independence and voice in the government of the country, 
and the nation will be the loser because the flow of trained Union Officials 
will rot be available for Parliament. The working man will be told that he 
has no business to meddle with government, and he will be supplied with 
bread and circuses to make him forget his previous freedom. 

I do not suggest that these gloomy forebodings will take place in the 
near future, but if the present constitutional trends continue unchecked 
they may well come true in course of time. Professor E. L. Woodward, 
in his book Short Journey, has warned us of what may happen in the 
future. It should be remembered before it is too late that a strong 
bureaucratic government ruling over an apathetic people tends to become 
both despotic and corrupt and that it lacks even elementary humanity. 
The case of the American sailor who swam ashore at Plymouth recently 
to see his wife shows that the bureaucrats of this country are not possessed 
of overmuch humanity. Also, in the ultimate result the bureaucracy, 
which is not elastic like a democracy, tends to break at a time of national 
strain. No bureaucracy would have brought us through the year 1940 
as our democracy did.—Yours faithfully, W. G. Roap KNIGHT. 

28, Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, London, W. 2. 


BABIES AND BOMBS 


Sirn—The Dean of Christ’s College, Cambridge (one expected better 
things from Cambridge), advocates “ population control,” evidently 
meaning restriction, because if there are too many children they will get 
playing with atom bombs: or as he puts it, “of the factors which 
favour war one of the most potent is the pressure of increasing popula- 
tion.” I marvel that dislike and fear of children can go to such lengths. 
It is true that I remember with mixed feelings the occasions when I have 
had to look after two or three children ; and if a scrutiny were made of 
their and of my behaviour on those occasions, I would not come well 
out of it. Nevertheless, the abundance or scarcity of children is the 
best barometer of human happiness, and restriction of them is the last 
and final sexual perversion which, if it becomes prevalent, will finish us. 
Of the causes leading to murder, or on a large scale to war, none would 
obtain more instant readiness from all of us to fight against whatever 
odds, than an attempt to interfere in this respect with the rights of our 
married friends, or the rights of our friends to marry each other if they 
want to 

As for the atom bomb, chat is a very minor risk in comparison. 
Even allowing for the logarithmic acceleration of human ingenuity, the 
invention and use of new poisons and explosives cannot, at worst, 
exceed the horror of a childless world (read, e.g., about Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
megalotherium on Rampole Island), and in the ordinary probabilities of 
the case will only wipe out the towns and drive the survivors of us into 
a neo-primitive existence in scattered hamlets, where the more powerfully 
destructive gadgets cannot be made.—I am, Sir, your faithfully, 


Guisborough. EDWARD PEASE. 


Sir—In last week’s Spectator Professor Marshall suggested that no 
nation with a declining birth-rate had ever started an aggressive war, 
but surely Germany is a case in point. She started the 1914-18 war with 
an indisputably falling rate (from 1906 to 1910 the rate was 31.3, from 
IQII tO 1914 it was 27.4). Hitler’s desperate attempts to raise the birth 
rate in the decade before the last war (it had fallen to 16 in 1931) were 
only spasmodically successful, and changes in birth-rate can only be 
judged satisfactorily by variations over a considerable period of years. 
So judged Germany had still a falling rate-—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
MARGARET SPARROW. 


New Barn, Ferry Hinksey, Oxford. 


“LEGACY OF JAPAN” 


Sirn—As I was in the Women’s Section of the Singapore Internment 
Camp, and was therefore a fellow internee of Mr. Bennitt’s, I was much 
interested in his article “ Legacy of Japan” in your last issue, and am 
pleased to find myself in almost complete agreement with it. 

That many old ideas of what European men and women can and 
cannot do in the tropics have been upset by our 3} years’ experience is 
quite true, and that a very different notion of the position and dues 
of a European in the East must follow is equally true ; and it is also true 
that many who knew the country well in old days will find it very hard 
to adjust to this changed outlook. With regard to this it may be questioned 
whether the S.E.A.C. administration is wise in giving important, 
responsible posts, with accompanying military rank, to people who 
formerly occupied similar positions in Malaya, but who left just before 
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the fall of Singapore to the Japanese. If those who have been interned 
may find it difficult to adjust to a new point of view it is surely impossible 
for these to do so who have no such experience behind them. They are 
also unwelcome in Malaya. Their nickname locally is Banana Colonels, 
by analogy with the Japanese currency notes which were printed with 
a design of banana trees, and which depreciated in value till they became 
almost worthless and were known as Banana Dollars. 

I cannot refrain from acknowledging, as so many have done, the debt 
the internees owe to the Chinese in Malaya. Their contributions of 
money, smuggled into the camp, enabled us to buy the food which the 
Japanese consistently refused to supply and without which we must have 
starved. I think too little is known in England of the sufferings of the 
local Asiatic populations under Japanese rule. All the attention has been 
focused on the P.o.W. and internment camps, but it may interest people 
to know that many thousands of Chinese and Tamil coolies perished 
in the construction of the Thailand road and railway, along with our 
military prisoners. Many of the Chinese were educated young men of 
good family, kidnapped off the roads by Japanese press gangs and never 
heard of again. The Japanese Military Police, modelled on the German 
Gestapo, also functioned throughout Malaya, and innumerable people 
suspected of pro-English sympathies, besides those who had actively 
helped us, were imprisoned, tortured and killed by them.—I am, yours &c., 

Westcote Rectory, Kingham, Oxford. Mary THOMAS (Miss). 


THE PICASSO WRANGLE 

S1r,—Your Art critic has given us his opinion as to the dirtiness of the 
Picasso paintings. Mr. Harold Nicolson has now stated his view of their 
ugliness. But when mere picture-lovers are repelled by these same 
qualities they are told they only reveal their complete ignorance of painting 
and reminded of the great merit of other works of the same painter. Is 
this relevant to the argument concerning the merit of the works now 
exhibited—executed, we are told, under the influence of “ Andalusian 
rage ”? 

Many violent things are done under the influence of rage, but do healthy 
men afterwards regard with satisfaction or exhibit for the approval of 
others the things done in this spirit? Can anything but violence, ugliness 
and disorder result from its essentially destructive influence? Is it not 
a right impulse in the normal man to sweep up and put out of sight as 
soon as possible the horrid consequences of his rage?—Yours faithfully, 

GILBERT J. ARROW. 

Department of Entomology, British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 7. 


‘“ N 9 OR “ M ” 
Sir,—Why should Bob Cratchet be classed with Dick Turpin and Jack 
the Ripper? It seems that for once the wise and witty Rose Macaulay 
has made a little mistake. I hope she will soon find time to read Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol again.—Yours faithfully, MARGERY REILLY, 
The Grange Nursing Home, Morden, Surrey. 


AIR TRANSPORT AND THE R.A.F. 


S1r,— I have read with considerable interest the article and correspondence 
on this subject in your columns. My own experience and the fact that 
I have to fly again shortly will prejudice my judgement and this has 
prevented me from writing previously. But the ridiculous string of 
useless figures (as they gave no information on the considerable number of 
accidents sustained) supplied by Mr. West has goaded me into action. 
Furthermore, I shall be flying before this letter can be published. 

I entered a transit camp near Naples on October 13th, 1945, to fly 
home after nearly four years unbroken service overseas. On about 
October 18th I was put on the passenger list of a plane. For the next 
seventeen days the flight was put off for various reasons, mainly the 
weather. Meteorological reports were published each day, and on about 
half these reports the only reason for not flying was fog or mist over 
Glatton airport (near Peterborough), which appeared to be very badly 
sited. Some flights did take place during my first few days at the camp, 
and approximately 1§ per cent. of the aircraft returned each time (or 
could not take off at the last moment) through engine trouble. Twenty-four 
hours were always allowed for maintenance after the flight from England, 
and I am not including planes found unserviceable then. 

Finally, on November 5th, we took off. All our luggage was put on 
the plane without any further attempt at checking the weight taken 
eighteen days before. The plane had numerous vents open to the atmo- 
sphere which should have been plugged, as we were flying at 10,000 feet in 
winter without oxygen or flying kit. (The plane had been waiting at the 
airport during the whole 17 days.) About ten minutes after starting we 
ran into a violent thunderstorm over the Mediterranean. Lightning 
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played round the plane and great masses of ice formed on the wings and 
propeller bosses. Suddenly the plane dropped like a stone (not diving) 
from 15,000 feet to 3,000 feet, and we all thought it was the end. 

Over France we received a wireless message diverting us to Newquay 
After landing we saw one other plane 
ind its wings badly buckled; this 


as there was fog over Glatton. 
with its turret blown away 
damage occurred on the same trip. Later I heard that one plane on this 
flight was missing and all its occupants (20 passengers and a crew of 5) 
must be presumed perished. I feel very strongly about this and so will 
inferences have given you.—Yours 
PILoT-PASSENGER. 


VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


Sir.—In your issue of January 4th a correspondent from Gloucestershire 
ills attention to the dangers likely to follow from the closure of village 
I am very glad to see her letter, as this kind of plan is being 
Under cover of 


centre 


not draw any from the facts I 


faithful 





chools 
proposed in this county also and probably elsewhere 
plan for the 1944 Act nothing less than a complete 
threatened. We in Herefordshire are faced with the 
closure of about 130 village schools. In the official pamphlet issued by 
the Ministry (The Nation’s Schools), it is stated: “The best village 
chools have been very successful, and have a happy and intimate atmo- 
phere which nv one would wish to see lightly thrown away. Nor must 
be forgotten that if it is an advantage to the child to have a school 
the village it is also an advantage to the village.” I can only 
that sufficient protest will be made for the Ministry to implement 
words by refusing to sanction the schemes submitted to them by 
the Local Education Authorities.—Yours, &c., P. H. ALDER-BARRETI 
Humberstone, Westfaling Street, Hereford. 
,—May I support Eleanor Adlard in her 
nst closing down many of our village schools? 
1 centralised building, 


dev elopment 


revolution 1s 


hope 


these 


letter of January 4th 
lo convey 100 children 


laily some nine miles each way to along steep and 


rrow country dull, 
deprives the parents of any contact with the teachers 
picturesque fishing village the headmaster also conducts a 
produces and acts himself in the drama, and is planning to start a much- 


t solated. one-vide-street, larger village, 
At present, in this 


choral 


oa 


lan 
lanes, 


class, 


needed youth club. 
Ihe parents are ready to make sacrifices, but now, at long last, when a 
tchen has been added to the school for dinners, why close it all down? 
Yours faithfully, Mrs.) GRACE MONTGOMERY. 


Freshwater Haven, St. Mawes, Cornwall. 


POLITICS 


Six—In The Spectator of January 4th it was pointedly 
Editorial Notes if the Conservative Party was “capable of 
equally vigorous and intelligent appeal” to the electorate to that of the 
Labour-Socialist Party’s appeal. Why not? Other political parties in the 
past have suffered as severe defeats as the Conservative Party experienced 
polls in July last. Is there, therefore, any adequate reason fot 
inferring that the Conservative Party, because it behaved generously in 
the House of Commons to the present Government, should not be 
allowed a breathing space and to say 


isked in the 
making an 


at the 


is I am not slain, 
I shall but lie and bleed awhile, 
And then I'll rise and fight again 
The principles of the Conservative Party are in harmony with human 
character, and therefore lasting. That is why it makes so comprehensive 
in appeal to all men and women of goodwill. Of equal interest, there 
ippears to me to be another question, namely, what is.to be the position 
in the future of the Liberal Party, crippled as it is, apparently permanently, 
from all governmental purposes ?—Yours, &c., W. MAXWELI 
Aberdeen. 


“DEAD TOULON ” 


Sir.—As one of the “ much travelled and infinitely more tolerant soldiers ” 
ippealed to in his letter in The Spectator of January 11th, may I say 
resented F. C. Hainsworth’s scurrilous attack upon 
idmirable article entitled “ Dead Toulon ”—an article 
accurate in itself, reflects the view of the 


how strongly I 
“ British Officer’s ” 
which, being 
majority of Servicemen passing through Toulon 

invone could have thought that article “ anti-French ” 


I do not see how at 
suggested two morals: first, that people in England should make 


beside great 


to me 
greater efforts to help the nation which (when all is said and done) shared 
with us the fearful moment of September, 1939; second, that the apathy 
f the French amid their ruins is a warning of what might happen here 
f we don’t put “ fir st things first ” in reconstruction.—I am, Sir, yours 
ncerely, A. J. Coates, R.A.F 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SOME years ago readers of The Spectator most generously provided 3 
good part of the funds desired for the bird observatory on Skokholm 
Island which has become famous among ornithologists the world Over 
For myself I put a day’s watching on that wonderful island among the 
golden days, As a result of experiences in this region, both on the 
several islands and the Pembrokeshire coast, a notable extension of the 
research work is planned, partly under the advice of Dr. Julian Huxley 
The local Bird Society is now renamed the West Wales Field Society 
The island of Skomer, quite as remarkable as Skokholm, has been rented 
ind a Field Study Centre is to be set up there, both for the Warden and 
for students. The Society is to own a yacht for visiting the several 
islands, including the unique Grassholme, and as a ferry. Botany and 
geology, and indeed most branches of natural history, are included in the 
subjects for study. The Society and the Observation House should earn a 
wide international reputation ; and specialists in eight different branches 
of research have agreed to assist. The scheme makes the mouth water. 
Though student-members will provide a part of the funds money will be 
needed, probably £1,000 for the first year. A Fellow pays 215, a year, a 
Member tos. 6d., an Associate 2s. 6d., and a Life Fellow £2 All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, West Wales 
Field Society, Bridge House, Tenby, Pem. Membership some form 
should pay good dividends, that is, interest, to any naturalist in any 
branch. The biological richness of the whole of this charming district 


can scarcely be paralleled. 


Damage from the Gales 


It is inevitable in any considerable gale that a 
crash, the only exceptions I can remember were in the yx 
the notorious hurricane of 1916, which so utterly felled weaklings that 
later gales were robbed of victims. That historic g enerally worked 
by pulling the roots out of the ground, for elms are like Noah’s Ark figures 
tap-root. These latest have 
and paddock) by breaking them sheer off some height 
though the 
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number of elm trees 


following 
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crashed elms in my 


ind have no gales 
neighbourhood 
from the ground, where, surprisingly, rot has set in 
part of the bole looks sound enough. The bark beetles (which are said 
to spread the elm disease) are particularly active, but there was no sign 
of this particular malady. It is to be hoped that the faller 

become firewood ; but how lamentably seldom they are made any 
Where they fall they lie, interminably. We are a wasteful people. And 
there is more than wasteful untidiness in leaving fallen trees to rot. They 
nourish a number of harmful insects and undesirable fungi and make it 
mpossible to clear the ground of weeds. It is curious that the seeds of 
nettles. appear to germinate with abnormal success in the defunct bark 
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Preservation of England 


It is.to be hoped that the preservers of England—the local rather than 
the central—will show some measure in their protests against the substi- 
tution of use for beauty. Now it seems to me (judging largely from local 
papers) that the outcry against raising the level of Ennerdale has little 
solid ground, on account of the spoiled beauty, while the use of the 
higher water would be great. On the other hand, the proposal of the 
Leicester Corporation to destroy 3,000 acres of the best farmland at the 
same time that they destroy a beautiful scene and do harm to a very 
wide area, as well as two beautiful rivers, the Manifold and the Dove 
Nor has the need for this great new reservoir been made out in any 
persuasive form. The Peak district is being regarded merely as an 
area for urban waterworks as our rivers, such as Tyne and Lea, are 
regarded as suitable for urban drainage. 


In My Garden 


For the third consecutive month we are still pulling faggots of delicious 
flowers from a few roots of Iris Stylosa, which is the one specie of the 
tribe that enables Iris fans to claim that you may pluck a blossom i 
every month of the year. They happen to be blooming almost under a 
so-called autumnal prunus now very full of open blossom. To spray o1 
not to spray? is a question that arises every year. It may be tha 
duty is exaggerated ; but I must believe that all orchards should have 4 
winter spray every few vears. It is the easiest form of spraying, « 
no harm to bee or bud: and all insect hiding holes are destroyed. M: 
over it is a delight to see how bright and clean the bark looks 


W. Beacn THOMAS 
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RADIO RECEIVERS 


Early this vear “His Master’s Voice” will be in 
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lriend of the family 


A vast business orgamisation, handling its trusts 
impersonally and without feeling—is that your 
conception of a Corporate Trustee? The picture 
is distorted, although the distortion is under- 
standable. In the ‘Trustee Department of the 
Westminster Bank there is, as there must be, 
Lusiness acumen and integrity of the highest 
order. But the emphasis is placed upon human 
sympathy and understanding, since the Bank 
knows that. when the time comes for it to under- 
take the ac tive gdministration of your aflairs, 
these qualities may well mean more to your 
dependants than any considerations of policy 
and high finance. The Trustee Department 
frequently receives proof of the high regard in 
which it is held by those whose affairs have 
been placed in its hands. These are points worth 
remembering when choosing an 
Executor for your Will 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Trustee Department 


53 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
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including purchase tax 


“ PD IRO” is unique : it writes with a ball-bearing point 
—a point that never goes wrong, never floods, bends 
or splutters—a point that rolls your writing on to the 
paper with effortless ease. “ BIRO” ink dries as you 
write ; you cannot smudge it; you need no blotter. 
“BIRO” writes six months or more without refilling— 
according to the amount you write. To replenish 
“ BIRO ” for a similar period of trouble-free service, 
a refill unit is inserted while you wait. 
The demand for ‘‘ BIRO” has far exceeded pro- 
duction capacity. Consequently you may have to 
be patient until your turn comes round. 


Wholesale Distributors : 
Sir Henry Lunn (Commercial Dept.), 
15, King Street, St. James, London, S.W.1. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


. Thought and Style 

English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century, 1600-1660. 
By Douglas Bush. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press 1945, 21s.) 
Tuis is the first volume issued of what promises to be a big under- 
taking, a history not of literature alone, but of the whole work, liter- 
ary, scientific, political, religious, etc., of the period. Perhaps even ina 
short review a word may be said first on the general plan of this 
Oxford History of English Literature before any criticism of the 
specific volume. In contradistinction to the Cambridge History, 
which gave separate chapters to the different authors and by different 
critics, though some writers contributed to several volumes, forming 
a line of reserve on whom the editors could always fall back, notably 
Professor Saintsbury, in the Oxford plan “each volume or half- 
volume will be an independent book.” The Cambridge plan had 
certain disadvantages, notably inequality of treatment. But it had 
this attraction that each author was criticised throughout by one man 
and from one point of view. . Here apparently periods are to take 
the place of authors, with no overlapping. Thus Mr. Bush deals 
with half Donne, being excluded by chronology from the early 
love-poems, and confined to “ The Progress of the Soul, a number of 
occasional pieces, the two Anniversaries and the divine poems, an 
uneven and arbitrary but considerable slice”; so Mr. Bush. More- 
over, division is carried so far that this history of literature in the 
seventeenth century does not include one dramatist as such, though 
he may creep in as a poet. In later volumes one gathers Scott will 
figure in one volume as a poet and in another as novelist. Well, the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, and one must wait and see how 
the whole works out. 

Mr. Bush’s volume is a solid contribution to the work as thus 
planned. He touches on an enormous number of writers if of some 
he can do little but mak: a mention and indicate shortly the subjects 
of their work. But he deals fully with the period under all the heads 
I have enumerated above. Even in dealing with what is generally 
regarded as literature Mr. Bush’s work, though he can do excellent 
critical appreciations as I hope to show, is at the opposite pole from 
Saintsbury’s ideal of criticism, Take Bacon in the chapter on Essays 
and Characters, and compare with Saintsbury in his Short History. 
Bush gives one paragraph to a short account of the form and style, 
ind then two long paragraphs to the subjects dealt with. Saintsbury, 
afrer declaring that “his character does not much concern us” (he 
gives two sentences to it) and that “his philosoph cal acquirements 
concern us, if possible, even less,” gives almost two full pages to his 
style. In Bush’s volume Bacon, of course, reappears in the chapters 
on political thought and on science. And these separations affect 
others, thus Sir Thomas Browne figures in the chapter on Science 
ind again in that on Religion and Religious Thought, but so difficult 
is it to divide matter and form in Browne that it is in the latter 
chapter that one gets Mr. Bush’s admirable appreciation of Browne’s 
style. I confess to leaning to Saintsbury’s side more than I have 
The quest'on of the place of the subject-matter in a 
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Ready January 25 
The Key of the Chest NEIL M. GUNN 


The Key of the Chest opens strikingly with the mystery of a suspected murder near 
a Highland fishing village, then broadens out into a full and vigorous account of the 
many people whose lives and thoughts were influenced by the incident and the events 
that sprang from it. By the author of Morning Tide, The Silver Darlings, etc 86 





Ship to Shore WILLIAM McFEE 


In his new novel, William McFee shows the complications that occur when the British 
aptain of a luxury liner falls in love with a New York business girl. Their contrasted 
personalities and the situations that arise are depicted with all the skill that marked 
the author's previous successes, Derelicts, Speniove in Arcady, etc 106 
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history of literature as such is a difficult one. The conclusion ; 
which the present writer leans is that the critic must try rn find 
what is the salient character of an author’s thought and show how ; 
determines or is reflected in his style. It is interesting to see “hs 
carefully Pascal has considered both Descartes’ requirement of den. 
ness as the supreme consideration and Balzac’s defence of style nen 
second science. ‘ 

But if Mr. Bush has much to say about thought of all kinds he js 
an admirable critic when he chooses. I would instance in closin 
some examples ; firstly, his appreciation of Jeremy Taylor, and - 
eminently the long chapter on Milton which closes the volume. The 
paragraph on Lycidas is the best analysis I know on the combined 
and complex qualities which make the poem a touchstone of Poetic 
taste. Of Paradise Lost he has written an eloquent and thoroy she 
geing vindication viewing the poem, as it must be fairly viewed 
from the point of view of an orthodox Christian and Protestant f 
the seventeenth century. But he does not fail to indicate the touch 
of hardness which has repelled readers (and not all of them are of 
the unhappy race of romantics) and the scurce of that repulsion: 
“ Above all, the anthropomorphic and royalist presentation of God 
which was almost unavoidable in a heroic poem, has misled many 
readers and critics into seeing only the trappings of a tyrant and 
not the religious and metaphysical ideas ne embodies.” Mr Bush 
seems to me equally successful against those critics of Milton’s 
stvle who have condemned it as inferior to that of Dryden. This 
criticism has not come from the romantics but from their severe 
critics. 

Mr. Bush is equally sound on the last poems, alike as poems and 
as the expression of Milton’s finai mood of mind: “If his faith 
in men and action has proved vain, there is still hope for the 
individual man ; he can at least with divine grace rule himself.” Ij 
one question lingers in the mind it is evoked by another statement 
at the end (p. 395) where Samson is described as “the last and 
retrospective utterance of a great soul to an ignoble nation which 
he had laboured to serve and save.” Did Milton’s humility at the 
end ever allow him, as it did Baxter, to recognise that there was 
something to be said for the other side, that all his opponents were 
not wicked men? “I make no doubt,” wrote Baxter, “that both 
parties were to blame as commonly falleth out in most wars and 
contentions.” Did Milton ever teel like that? It seems to me that 
such a thought never darkened, or lightened, his mind. 

The bibliography to this volume can only be described as kolossal 
Criticism would need a chapter, and a consideration of what makes 
a useful bibliography. H. J. C. Grierson 


The Riddles of Asia 
By Owen Lattimore, with a preiace by C. P. biv- 
7s. 6d. 

Ir the reader neglects to read Mr. Fitzgerald’s admirable preface 
to this book, its utle and the tone of its earlier pages may lead him 
to suppose that he is being offered a solution of Asia’s problems ; and 
as prefaces are not infrequently ignored it seems desirable to quote 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s statement that Mr. Lattimore does no more than 
discuss, primarily for the benefit of Americans, “ the possible political 
solutions of Asia’s post-war problems.” Even that, it will be agreed, 
is not unambitious. However, Mr. Lattimore is well equipped for 
the task, which he undertakes dashingly, though here and there 
little carelessly. 

We have reached, he thinks, a watershed in history because Asia 
‘was for several centuries an area in which political history and the 
economic fate of hundreds of millions of people” was determined 
by external events, whereas now the course of events outside Asia 
will be largely determined by those that take place within het 
boundaries. In agreeing that that does indeed seem probable one 
regrets the inaccuracy, as far as China and Japan are concerned— 
no small portion of Asia—of the first part of the statement. Similarly, 
in passing to Mr. Lattimore’s next major point—the nature of the 
new balance of forces in process of formation in Asia—one regrets 
the statement that the open door doctrine of 1899 (an Anglo-American 
doctrine he rightly insists) “ did not even mention equality of oppor- 
tunity.” Yet in submitting it to Lord Salisbury, the American 
Ambassador in London, Mr. Choate, identified it with “ 


Solution in Asia. 
gerald. (The Cresset Press 


equality 


of treatment,” while in replying on September 29th, 1899, Lord 
Salisbury assured Mr. Choate “that the policy consistently advo- 
cated ” by Great Britain was “one of securing equal opportunity for 


the subjects or citizens of all nations 


[he main forces entering into a new balance in Asia, the author 
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Theseus and the Minotaur 
PATRIC DICKINSON 


A first collection of verse; the title-piece is 
a dramatic poem recently broadcast. (gs. net.) 


The Sand Castle 
C. C. ABBOTT 


Some of these poems reflect the pains of war, 
others express the richness of being alive. The 


scene of a number is Scotland. (gs. net.) 


Poems 
JONATHAN WILSON 


Jonathan Wilson died of wounds at the age of 
20. Some of these poems were privately 
printed at the Marlborough College Press in 


1943. (gs. 6d. net.) 
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Crops and Tillage 
J. C. NEWSHAM 


Revised by 
J. GUNSTON 
Author of To Be a Farmer, ete. 
This valuable guide to the underlying factors upon which successful 
farm practice is based has been thoroughly revised and brought 


up to date. A preface by Viscount Bledisloe is included. (Ready 
Jan., 24). 8s. 6d. 


The New Europe 


An Introduction to its Political Geography 


Professor WALTER FITZGERALD 


“Ts to be particularly welcomed in helping to spread a saner appre- 
ciation of the preblems ,affecting the most complicated continent on 
the earth.” With 28 Maps. lds. 


Birmingham Post. 


Africa 
A Social, Economie and Political Geography of 
its Major Regions 
Professor WALTER FITZGERALD 


A volume of Methuen’s well-known series of Advanced Geographies. 
With 90 Maps. 5th edition. 22s. 6d. 
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by NANCY MITFORD 


‘Has more truth, more sincerity and more laughter than 
a year’s output in the bogus significant manner.’— 
Spectator 

‘Charm, wit and imagination.’—Observer 

‘Delicious, extravagant, poignant and amusing.’—Book 
Society News 

‘Easily the best and most entertaining of her books.’— 
Sunday Times 8s. 6d. net 


The Crater's Edge 


by STEPHEN BAGNALL 


‘It has a tender grace and a dignity that are rare in 
these days.’—Sunday Times 

‘This short book achieves a large measure of tragic 
beauty.’— Manchester Guardian 

‘He has the power of recollecting tranquillities in 
emotion.’—Observer 6s. net 
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“which is permeated with capitalist thought,” and the Soviet form 
of democracy, “which is permeated with Marxist thought.” Im- 
perialism can no longer increase its territorial spread. On the other 
hand, it will recede unevenly, “and in parts of the colonial world it 
will recede more slowly than many people have hoped.” Meanwhile, 
capitalist and Marxist thought are in competition, more particularly 
in the territories adjoining the Soviet frontier, an outstanding fact 
of this competition being that industrialisation “is no longer identi- 
fied with the unchallenged prestige of capitalist thought.” It cannot 
be assumed, therefore, that Americans “can draw authoritative blue- 
prints for Asia.” America is powerful enough to influence Asia, 
but only if she is skilful enough. 

Skill of this type demands knowledge, so Mr. Lattimore proceeds 
to inform his fellow countrymen about Japan and China. There is, 
he thinks, a democratic potential in Japanese life, but it requires 
changes throughout Japanese society, for “ Japanese fascism is more 
deeply rooted than that of Germany.” One of the important reasons, 
Mr. Lattimore declares, why the British can be democratic and have 
a king too is because the English people cut off the head of an 
English king. “Until the Japanese have done something equally 
progressive . . . everybody will be uncomfortable.” As regards China, 
“if the Chinese show that they are able to move beyond old provincial 
traditions of separatism and at the same time to accommodate them- 
selves to the organised partisan rivalry of political parties, they will 
weaken the most deeply rooted political assumptions which main- 
tain the imperial system in India and the Asiatic colonies. If, on the 
other hand, they reveal that they are not yet able to reconcile the 
organised disunity of party politics with the fundamental unity of 
democratic nationalism, they will fortify all the prejudices that are 
built into the colonial system.” 

The “ experts,” about whom Mr. Lattimore says so many hard 
things, will note that he does not consider himself called upon to 
express an opinion as to which of these things is likely to happen, 
notwithstanding his assumption (page 126) that the Japan of the 
future will be a republic, and his statement (page 112) that “as 
China goes, so goes Asia.” Upon this issue British readers, and 
probably American readers too, may find themselves turning back 
to Mr. Fitzgerald’s more thoughtful, if less vivacious, pages. 

In combination the two authors have given us a stimulating book, 
which may be confidently recommended to all who are interested in 
Asia, including the State Department to which the last chapter is 
specially addressed. E. M. GULL. 


Battle of the Tanks 


Armoured Forces. By Licut.-General Sir. G. Le Q. Martel. 
Faber and Faber. 21s.) 
{rt seems probable that the battle of the tanks, about which we only 
heard rumours during the war, will now be fought in public. For 
this reason alone General Martel’s book would be of great interest, 
for he has been connected with armoured warfare for many years 
and was Commander of the Royal Armoured Corps during a critical 
period of the war. During this period the technique of tank war- 
; was worked out. It was developed on the analogy of the 
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two types. The faster troops to pin the enemy and attack him 
where he is weak ; and the slower-moving, harder-hitting troops for 
defence or to attack him in strength.” On this point alone it seems 
likely there will be considerable discussion, for Genera] Martei 
suggests that Montgomery did not like the infantry tank ; and as 
he did not ask for this type to be developed, it is held that, for in- 
stance, the Battle of Mareth was more costly than it might have 
been. There is much, however, to be said for Montgomery’s 
attitude. As he did not look forward to any prolonged defensive 
battles, he was naturally more concerned with the cruiser tank: 
and, of course, there is a general tendency to concentrate on the 
production of a single type. Indeed, in the Battle of the Ardennes 
General Martel points out that the heavy German tanks, although 
they were responsible to some extent for the break through, were at 
the same time unsuited to exploit their own success. This js not 
to say that, as far as I can see, there can be any case against 
the two types of tank. But General Martel even suggests that 
Field-Marshal Brooke, in the early part of 1944, thought that “the 
power of the tank was on the wane and that the anti-tank gun had 
the measure of the tank.” Clearly, then, the question of the role 
of the tank is very far from settled, in spite of the fact that in 
all the spectacular victories of the Allies in the West the tank was 
the chief agent. 

The subject of this book, therefore, makes it extremely interest- 
ing, and the fact that it comes from an authoritative source makes 
it important. But it has a further interest and importance from 
the method which General Martel adopts. Under his guidance a 
technique of armoured warfare was evolved, and almost all the chief 
figures who worked under Field-Marshals Alexander and Mont- 
gomery were schooled in it. The main part of the book consists 
of a study of the various movements of the war in the main theatres 
in the light of this technique. These accounts of the various battles, 
although slight, cannot fail to be extremely interesting ; for they 
show, also, the evolution of the armoured division. The further 
question of tank design is also discussed freely and frankly, and it is 
suggested that the failure to develop the best types of tank was due 
to doing away with the command which General Martel himself had 
used to such effect. 

One section of the book deals with General Martel’s visit to Russia 
as head of the Military Mission ; and here there is some very frank 
discussion of the ways and means of dealing with Russians. He 
found it most effective to be “ tough ” ; and he maintains that through 
his attitude the Russians were prevailed upon to change their batt! 
plans at a most critical turn of the war—at the time of the battle 
of the Kursk salient. In this section there is much against which 
parti pris will revolt. For instance, he states that warfare on the 
Russian front was of a “ second-class” nature. The Russians lacked 
the equipment, and particularly the transport, to train their armies 
on the same level as ourselves ; and the Germans had diluted their 
army so that by May, 1943, they had “only 60 per cent. of their 
establishment and weapons.” 

It may be gathered from what has been said that General Martel’s 
book will be found provocative. It is, at the same time, in my 
opinion, both the most interesting and most important book on 
military affairs which the war has produced ; and it is likely to pro 
vide the basis of much discussion. 

STRATEGICUS. 


Family Archives 

Nunwell Symphony. By C. Aspinall-Oglander. (Hogarth Press. 
IN spite of its dissuading title, a florid heraldic wrapper and a singu- 
larly ugly arrangement of type, this is a book which many quiet 
readers will certainly enjoy. It is an honest and valuable compila- 
tion of most interesting family papers—and ‘this time, thank good- 
ness! the genuine documents of a real family. We have had more 
than enough of humbug and of semi-humbug in recent years. In 
many ways this family, that of the Oglanders of Nunwell in the 
Isle of Wight, is one that exhibits all the finer features of a Norman- 
English lineage. The line begins with a slightly hypothetical Richard 
d’Orglandes who came over to the Island in 1066, and it ends with 
an infertile baronet in 1874. 

Of the many Oglanders who lived at Nunwell among the gente 
pleasant hills of the Island, the most remarkable was Sir John (1585- 
1655), a man of character with a literary style and an orderly mind 
He became the Lieutenant-Governor of Portsmouth and High Sher'f 
of Hampshire, and he stood for the King when that ill-adv*sed 
unhappy monarch so unwisely came to the Island in 1647 m ite 
diary of this admirable Sir John the editor has obtained w! 
unquestionably the most interesting portion of his book, When he 
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Rride in the Solomons OSA JOHNSON 
An account of an expedition to the Solomons, undertaken by the author 
and her husband shortly after their marriage, with the object of obtain- 
ing photographic evidence that cannibalism is still practised in those 


islands. Illustrated with sixty-four half-tone plates. 12s. 6d. net 
For young readers 
Purkess the Charcoal-burner 


ALLEN W. SEABY 
By the author of The Ninth Legion, etc. A story built up round the family 
of the charcoal-burner who found the body of William Rufus, with his 
son Dickon as its chief figure. A final chapter gives the historical facts 
of many of the incidents and enables the reader to link up the tale with 
the New Forest of to-day. Illustrated. 6s. net 


ry ’ ry 
The Three Toymakers 
URSULA M. WILLIAMS 
By the author of The Adventures of the Little Wooden Horse, etc., this 
story tells of three toymakers who lived in the Black Forest and of the 
Illustrated with four full-page colour-plates 
7s. 6d. net. 


wonderful toys they made. 
ynd many line blocks by the author. 


Wimpey on Heliday 
By the author of The Story of Wimpey—A Wump, this tells of an ex- 
citing holiday spent at the seaside by our little woodland friends. 

Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
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Harold T. Wilkins’s 


MYSTERIES OF ANCIENT 
SOUTH AMERICA 


This book will dispel the common misconception that ancient 
In South 
America are many traces of a culture much more ancient, com- 


civilisation commenced in Akkad, Sumer and Egypt. 


mencing with a white civilisation in the Brazilian highlands. 
Monuments and great relics of this ancient civilisation still exist 
there. Profusely illustrated. 18/- 


Alfred Dodd’s 


THE MARTYRDOM OF 
FRANCIS BACON 


A close enquiry into the circumstances of Bacon’s fall from 
power when, as Lord Chancellor of England, he was indicted 
on charges of bribery and corruption, and condemned to punish- 
ment by his judges. Searching examination has revealed evidence 
of a deliberate plot to sully the name of a great man—a plot 


instigated by King James himself. Illustrated. 21/- 
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CHARLES DARWIN 
and. 
the Voyage of the Beagle 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS AND NOTEBOOKS 
Edited with an Introduction by 
Nora Barlow 


Darwin's first written impressions during the famous 
five-year voyage reveal the vivid quality of his perception. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net 
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Social Essays & Documents 
Edited by 
Charles Madge 


The new volume of PILOT PAPERS is the first to be 
issued as a quarterly periodical. Contributors: Mark 
Abrams, David Evans, Francis Worsley, R. P. Lynton, 
Dennis Chapman and F. D. Klingender. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 
Annual Subscription : 15s. 4d. including postage. 
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“Forlorn Sunset "’ (a novel) 
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‘*Mr. Petunia ’’ (a novel) 
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wrote under the stress of deep affliction, Sir John wrote with his 
own blood—only a few lines, of course, but authentic Oglander blood 
His entries are not those of the humdrum 
diarist, but are spiced and enlivened with cunning observation and 
He gives manly advice to his son, pointing out that the 
only praise which a drunkard can receive is that he carries his liquor 
well—-“* which is a better commendation for a brewer’s horse than a 
He also points to the unwisdom of travelling abroad. 
he says, “to pass the Alps, for they shall 
It was only 
when he came to the eighteenth head of his advice that Sir John 
(“ Lastly, fear God”), but this, we 
may suppose, was not so much due to a shrinking piety as to the 
His advice 
is admirably contrasted with that of Sir John Strode, whose family 
was later related to the Oglanders by marriage. Strode, like Oglander, 
he said, 
“doth superabound in dim and idol gods, Spain in proud and 
profane men, France in lascivious and unwholesome women.” Such, 
according to the editor, were the principles of “the perfect type of 


from a pricked finger. 
originality. 
gentleman.” 
“ Suffer not thy sons,” 
learn there nothing but pride, popery, or atheism.” 
recommended the fear of God 


eminently proper intention of ending on a solemn note. 


warned his son against the dangers of travel. “ Rome,” 


an English country gentleman.” 


Conducted excursions to the family shrines are now among the 
I-hope I shall not appear ungrateful to 
General Aspinall-Oglander for the great pleasure which he has given 
me in this book if I say that the value and interest of his collection 


most agreeable of holidays. 


are found in the documents themselves and only to a much lesser 
degree in the commentary which binds them together. It is a little 
irritating, for example, to find the words “* Home Guard” used with 


almost invariable persistency to describe the centoners, armed levies, 


volunteers or militia that were raised at different times for the defence 
of the Island. Sometimes this is done in a spirit of allusive or playful 
geniality (with commas) and sometimes as a general term (without 
commas), but the over-strainirg of the parallel, in which there is 
nothing of novelty, can only be described as irksome. We must 
regret also a lack of consideration in some of the editorial flippancies. 


It is hardly complimentary to speak of the excellent Anne Holmes, 
a widow coming to the rescue of a widowed brother, as “a whip to 
his pack of small children” ; nor can we understand what the editor 


was thinking about when he described Raglan as “the Crimean 
hero.” 

But the documents are so good, even in their modernised arrange- 
ment and even when they are drastically curtailed, the characters 
are so pleasantly mixed and reveal themselves in a manner so vivid 
and ingenuous, that he would be a surly reader who complained 
of occasional drawbacks in the method of presentation. For there is 
great variety among these Oglanders. There was parson John, who 
ate so much that fis young obesity became a matter of reproach. 
There was Margaret Oglander, whose letters are rich in domestic 
detail and who writes of “tubbing the butter,” of oysters, and of 
Irish linen. There was the gallant and humane soldier, Henry, who 
commanded the 26th Regiment, and who grieved “that the Duke 
of Wellington, whom one must always regard with a retrospective 
respect, should diminish in ought the veneration which would be his 
due.” (To how many of our statesmen, at all times, are these words 
appropriate!) And there were the less useful Oglanders, more con- 








Before the farmer can do his best in feeding the nation, he must 
himself be fed. Electric power modernises his methods and 
increases his production. In Edmundsons areas the percentage of 
farms served by electricity is well above the national figure. This 
free enterprise group has fed electricity to neglected rural areas. 
EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION LTD. 
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cerned with riding to hounds than with learning, and even ready to 
shoot at the Royston rooks and seagulls, rather than shoot at nothing 
at all. C. E. Vuitiamy, 
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Fiction 
By Ferenc Kérmendi. 


(Nicholson and Watson. 12s. 6d.) 
By Marguerite Steen. (Collins. 10s. 6d. 


The Happy Generation was first published in Hungarian in 1934. It 
has enjoyed the honour of suppression by the Nazis and has been 
translated into seven European languages. It is now published for 
the first time in English. It draws a picture of family life seen 
through the eyes of Paul Hegediis, younger son of a successful Buda- 
Pest doctor, and is a psychological study recorded in straight narrative 
without any very deep peering or raking around in the human heart. 

Book I, “The Idyll,” describes the first fourteen years of Paul's 
life, beginning with his babyhood in the early days of the century, 
and ending with a long and dramatic description of an ill-chosen 
holiday at Ostend in July and the first days of August, 1914. The 
central figure in this first book is the second Mrs. Hegediis, the 
children’s former governess, Clara Toth. In this lady Kormendi has 
made a fine study of an uncultured mind—vulgarity, masked and 
controlled in those early years of service, flourishing and luxuriating 
in the years of liberation. The progress from the quiet, modest, 
kind, accomplished governess, to the lazy, pleasure-loving, vain, but 
still kind, lady of the house, is a just piece of observation, constantly 
surprising but never at odds with probability. The demanding and 
imperious Clara is neither outrageous nor disagreeable. If she had 
been that, she could not have captivated the firm and clever Dr. 
Hegediis. The situation is something similar to that in our English 
Wives and Daughters, where the country doctor’s second wife creates 
a like problem in household and schoolroom. The difference between 
the two is a difference of humour. Mrs. Gaskell has that habit of 
humorous observation characteristic of all great English novelists, 
however far apart their methods may be in other respects. There is 
not much humour in Ferenc Koérmendi. He sees all things in the 
same white light—like a scientist examining slides under a micro- 
scope. He draws what he sees witii accurate pencil, but he does not 
colour his picture. This method can become unspeakably boring in 
the hands of an inexpert or insincere writer. Kormendi is neither, 
and during the two hundred pages of this first book (a novel in itself) 
the reader may feel that he has laid hold on one of those long 
pleasures which he can keep beside him for many days. 

Unhappily, Kérmendi, like many other writers, is at his best with 
the theme of childhood. Nothing in the succeeding four hundred 
and thirty pages 1s as well done as this first book. Paul Hegedis, in 
his later life, has no social encounters comparable with those in 
Remembrance of Things Past, War and Peace, David Copperfield, 
or Pendennis. The book is a psychological study—but of an existence 
deplorably ordinary. Paul is not particularly attractive and not in 
the least amusing, and the catalogue of his affairs with half-a-dozen 
dreary women provides a sordid entertainment. The book contains 
a few eccentrics—a wife of primeval jealousy, a dapper international 
swindler, and a man disastrously in love with his step-mother—but 
beneath their sins these people are equally ordinary. It is not that 
Kérmendi has no gift for characterisation. If a long and careful 
picture of the intimate life of entirely commonplace people is a good 
subject for a book, then this is excellently well done. But let it be 
clearly understood that apart from Dr. Hegediis there is not a dis- 
tinguished mind in the whole list of characters ; apart from Clara no 
interesting personality. There is good observation throughout—but 
it is observation of the dull. The reader will look in vain for anyone 
he can like or anyone he can*laugh at. There are no Count Rostovs 
in this book, no Swanns, no Miss Trotwoods, no Major Pendennises. 

Marguerite Steen’s new character, Rose Timson, is not in the least 
dull. It would be a mistake to disclose how this unscrupulous 
woman fights her way from poverty to riches, for it is a point of 
skill in Miss Steen’s design that she gives her plan away inch by inch 
and holds a conscientious reader tantalised for a long time. The 
book is divided into four parts. The first and third are written in 
the downright, breezy rather coarse narration of Rose herself, the 
second and fourth in the ordinary third person manner. The method 
was necessary to Miss Steen because she needed to contrast Rose’s 
plans, so private that they canonly be known to herself, with the 
effect of these plans on her chfldren, Kay and Jo, for whom she 1s 
plotting a future of complete respectability. It was a clever idea 
and would have been highly successful if only Miss Steen had 


observed a better proportion. So long as she sticks to — a 


The Happy Generation. 
W. Sykes. 
Rose Timson. 


Translated by Claud 


writes a powerful story and builds a first-class character stu 
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far too much space is allowed to the children and in particular to an 
unconvincing story of a friendship with a gentleman in another rank 
of life. If Dick Somervell were the sensitive well-read well-bred 
man he is supposed to be, Rose would never have met him in the 
fast set in which she moved. In this part of her story Miss Steen 
has stepped out of a vulgar world where she has a splendid mastery 
und crossed over into the land of romance, an enchanted territory 
which is always full of surprises. This time the duke’s son is a 
iscount, and the viscount’s wife is Lady Perdita, and Mr. Somervell 
not only prefers “ perfume ” to “scent,” but apparently regards the 
latter as a solecism (— “ by the way, perfume’s a prettier word” he 
remarks to the children). The characters of a novel are easily 
punctured, and these silly small mistakes leave their inevitable mark 
on the upper ranks of Miss Steen’s society. Which is a pity, for 
most of the book is firmly written and the suspense is admirable. 
If Rose Timson had been fifty pages shorter and the cuts all made 
from one section, it would have been a very good novel indeed. 
i V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 


Shorter Notices 





Bishop Reginald Pecock. By V. H.-H,Green, (Cambridge University 


Press 12s. 6d. 
Pecock was an Oxford don who lived to see his books burnt at 
Carfax, a fifteenth century bishop who slipped into heresy while 
defending the Church against the Lollards. His life has the elements 
of tragedy, and the production of this biography is further justified 
by the present ignorance of the fifteenth century church. Mr. Green 
points out that Pecock was the first Englishman to tackle a philo- 
sophical treatise in the vernacular ; he anticipated Valla in rejecting 
the validity of the Donation of Constantine and Hooker in his 
appeal to “ the doom of reason ” against the tyranny of the Scriptures 
envisaged by Lollards and Puritans alike. His application of 
historical criticism to Christ’s descent into hell, among other 
doctrines, led to his condemnation and to his confinement in 
Thorney Abbey with “ but one person who is sad and well disposed 
to make his bed.” Part of his unpopularity was due to his intel- 
lectual arrogance, part to his defence of existing abuses in the 
Church such as the non-residence of bishops in their dioceses. 
Mr. Green has tried to relate Pecock to his age, the time of set- 
backs in the French war, the failing constitutionalism of the Lan- 
castrians, the economic upheaval which heralded the beginning of 
modern times. His book, which was awarded the Thirlwall Prize 
in 1941, will be useful to those “ students of theology and ot 
the medieval and pre-Reformation period in general” for whom it 
is primarily intended. 
Outposts of Peace. By Gordon Young Hodder and Stoughton 
Rs, €d, 

‘Tuts is the third and best of a series of books written by a foreign 
correspondent of the Daily Express. In just under 200 pages he gives 
an extremely readable account of the atmosphere in Sweden during 
the war, with a good deal of hitherto secret background information. 
\n index is provided to assist in identifying and keeping track of the 
numerous international figures who used Sweden as a convenient 
neutral basis for their activities. 





“To Unite Elegance and Utility and 
to blend the Useful with the Agreeable 
has ever been considered a difficult 
but an honourable task.’ 

A. HEPPLEWHIER, 1788 
s of the best 


—a task, too, in which the English cabinet maker 


— 1 
periods have iwavs been particularly successtul. 


The craltsme | designers at Heal’s have lost none of their 


forbears’ skill. In all the furniture they make, the pleasing 


simplicity ! fern design is combined with. fine quality of 
scant hip. We trv not only to adorn the modern home, but 
to n it a pla Ily convenient to live 

196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W,r 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Mr. EpwIn Fisuer, the chairman of Barclays Bank, who as usual 
is the first to make his annual statement, gives us a balanced survey 
of the banking position without touching on such problems as have 
been created by the nationalisation of the Bank of England or the 
Washington loan agreement. Perhaps some of the other bank 
chairmen will venture into this controversial field. Meantime, there 
is nothing in Mr. Fisher’s review to suggest the need for modifying 
the opinion I expressed last week that although bank earnings this 
year may fall somewhat short of those of 1945, current rates of 
dividend should not be in jeopardy. The chairman of Barclays Bank 
reminds shareholders that the new structure of short-term interest 
rates will tend towards “ some diminution” in future profits, but he 
also points to the recent recovery in advances, the most remunerative 
outlet for banking funds. This welcome development he attributes 
to the needs of certain sections of industry during the present 
transitional phase. The movement should gather momentum as 
industry really gets into its swing, although any approach to the 
pre-war level of advances is at present effectively headed off by official 
policy in relation to the import and export trade. 


SELFRIDGE’S CAPITAL PLAN 

The capital reorganisation proposals submitted by the Selfridge 
group, which round off the tidying-up process begun in 1941, should 
meet with the approval of stockholders. The scheme is, in fact, a 
good example of the sort of compromise between realism and strict 
equality of sacrifice which most capital reorganisations have to be 
Heavy arrears of preference dividend are eliminated, the Gordon 
Selfridge Trust will be dissolved, and the trading company in the 
group will be enabled to pay off its prior lien and debenture stock 
out of the proceeds cf a new 3} per cent. debenture, supplemented by 
cash resources. When the scheme has been carried through—and I 
have no doubt that there will be little sericus opposition—the group’s 
finances will be healthy and strong and the way will be open for an 
immediate resumption of dividends on the reorganised ordinary 
capital of Selfridge (Holdings). 

In their circular the directors give a firm undertaking that an 
immediate start will be made with ordinary dividends at the rate of 
74 per cent. per annum, and from the profit figures it appears that 
this 7$ per cent. will be paid out of available net earnings of about 
15 per cent. It seems to me, therefore, that the market is right in 
valuing Selfridge (Holdings) ordinaries around 4os. New shares are 
to be offered at 30s. and my advice to those with subscription rights 
is that they should take up their quota. About a year ago I called 
attention to the lock-up attractions of Selfridge (Holdings) Io pet 
cent. preferred ordinaries when they stood under 20s. They are 
now quoted at 32s. and are very reasonably valued in relation t 
the treatment they receive under the capital reorganisation plan 


PROPERTY SHARE LOCK-UP 

There are very few property shares to-day standing below par 
companies which are not faced by the task of clearing off heavy 
preference dividend arrears accumulated during the lean war years 
An interesting exception is the §s. ordinary of Berkeley Property and 
Investment quoted around 4s. 7}d. This company has been out ot 
the dividend list since 1939 but has no preference capital. All arrears 
of mortgage interest have recently been cleared off and revenue 1s 
beginning to recover after the wartime setback. For the vear & 
June 30, 1945, net revenue was up from £4,344 to £7,984, or the 
equivalent of about 3 per cent. on the £506,250 of issued capital 
As the company has suffered comparatively little from war damage 
and only a small proportion of its rents are subject to official restric- 
tions, a further worthwhile improvement should now be in progress 

The point which gives these shares their real speculative attraction, 
however, is that Berkeley Property holds a controlling interest 
mounting to 256,520 £1 Ordinary shares, in the West London 


Property Corporation. No dividend has been received on this invest- 
J h 


ment since 1938 but a useful contribution to revenue should be 
forthcoming in the near future. The West London subsidiary has 
now eliminated preference arrears and at the annual meeting last 
November the Berkeley chairman announced that a payment on 
subsidiary’s Ordinary capital would not be “unduly delayed.” A 


dividend of 6 per cent., which should be well within earnings, 


would represent an cxtra 3 per cent. on Berkelev’s capita 
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COMPANY MEE TING 


BARCLAYS BANK 





PEACE-TIME PROBLEMS 





Tue fifty-first ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank, Limired, will 
be held at the Head Office, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C., on 
January 23rd. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Mr. 
Fdwin Fisher, circulated with the report and accounts :— 


The transition from war to peace should create a demand for bank 
advances, and this figure is a barometer which we watch continually, in 
the hope that a sustained upward movement, which would denote a 
quickening of the return to peace-time industrial and commercial activity, 
will declare itself. ‘The tendency in recent months ha§ been for the 
amount borrowed from the banks to increase. Any increase is encour- 
aging, but it would be unwise to stress this feature unduly at this stage 
as the switch-over from war to peace involves special expendiiure 
preparatory to commercial production, and this in turn causes a demand 
for bank loans. 

LARGER NET PROFIT. 

The net profit of the bank for the year ended December 31st last, after 
payment of all charges and after making provision for all bad and doubtful 
debts and for contingencies, amounted to £1,740,594, compared with 
{1,673,351 for 1944. This increased profit is due to the larger balances 
at our disposal. 

On December 6th last an agreement was signed for a line of credit of 
$3,750,000,000 to be placed at the disposal of the United Kingdom by 
the United States of America. The success of this arrangement and the 
subsequent measures which may follow in its train depend upon good 
sense and understanding in the two countgjes concerned. Consistent 
with our pressing needs for consumer goods, the resources available should 
be used to the greatest extent possible for productive capital expenditure 
and for buying materials required for our export industries. 

I have referred in past years to the significance of export trade in the 
pattern of our own post-war economy. It seems clear enough that the 
shortage of all kinds of goods with which the world is faced at the moment 
s so serious that some time will elapse before it will be possible to satisfy 
even urgent needs. Consequently, there will be a ready market for almost 
every conceivable kind of product that can be made available. We must 
look ahead and so direct our industrial reconstruction and development 
towards the creation of a highly efficient and flexible productive machine, 


’ freed from unnecessary controls and regulations, embodying in the fullest 


measure our own peculiar ski!l and advantage and with ample scope 
fer that native ingenuity which is our inheritance from the past. 

During the period of transition, shortages in the domestic market cannot 
»e avoided and Government expenditure seems likely to remain relatively 
heavy for some time. Savings, therefore, have much the same significance 
hoth for the State and for the individual as they had in war-time, a 
condition of affairs that cannot be emphasised too often or too much now 
hat the stimulus of war has passed away. But with their hard-won savir 
arnessed to the national effort towards recovery, the people have the 
eht to expect that the money is expended to the best advantaze 





NEED FOR TAXATION RELIEF. 
Too much importance cannot be attached to the early reduction of 
be 
pidly as possible from the burden of excessive taxation. This 
which the banker is, perhaps, in a position to see more clearly 
rhere will be—indeed there is already—a growing disposi- 
row by firms and by individuals for legitimate purposes of 





Government expenditure and to the progressive relief which should 


m and enterprise. The fact, however, remains that there is 
to borrow unless there is a reasonable prospect that the 
be employed to advantage and, even then, that prospect will 


fail to attract while high rates of taxation remain. In this connection, 
ry to stress the importance to progressive business of relief 


s well as the lower income level. 


\ doctrine of austerity doubtless has its uses as a curb upon extrava- 
gance, but it is an unpalatable prescription, and an overdose of this 
medicine may well have a discouraging effect upon the patient. He 
ould be exhorted and emboldened to exercise himself and his inventive 

ll to bring about increased production. By so doing, full employment 
n best be achieved, and the weight of taxation on enterprise and initiative 


hould become less oppressive, for clearly the burden of a given amount 

taxation becomes lighter the greater the volume of production and 

activity upon which it is levied. 

what we have endured in anxiety, exertion and deprivation during 

six years, a desire for some relaxation can be well understood. 
€ to remember that the means for satisfying our needs and for 

achieving prosperity flow from one main source—our own productive 
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LISTEN TO YOUR WISER SELF! 


Got some crisp new notes in that wallet of yours? Don’t let the 
Squander Bug and your wiser self have a tug-of-war over them! 
Remember, it’s your wiser self who’s your best pal. ‘Come on, old 
chap” he says. “ Put that money where it’s safe—and where it'll 
increase in value. Go on buying National Savings Certificates.” 


Every !5 - Certificate earns you 5/6 
in 10 years’ time. 

. 
This increase is not subject to 


npcAuse ees 


@asy to cash. 


Savings up keeps prices down. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


SSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMI1 1B 











By Appointment 


The finest’ salt 

















£60,000 URGENTLY NEEDED 


fo REBUILD the Church of 


St. Alban the Martyr 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 
Destroyed by enemy action, 1941 
£10,000 subscribed NOW will secure 
the necessary ground for extension. 





This Church is the centre of a great MISSION WORK and social activity, 
especially among London's workers and POOR. 
Tremendous work being carried on. 


The restoration is to be a MEMORIAL to our victims of Air Raids and those 
in H.M. Forces who laid down their lives in the war. 
2 - Please respond generously to 
The Treasurer, St. Alban’s Clergy House, Brooke Street, Holborn, E.C.1. 
(Vicar: Rev. R. S. Eves.) 
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complete Debates of the House of Commons will 
be published weekly in one volume as the 


WEEKLY HANSARD 


Single copies, Is. 6d. Post free 2s. Annusi Sub- 
scription, £3 (postage inclusive) from the corm mence- 
ment of the new sitting. Orders to H.M. Stationery 











Office. Kingsway, London, W.C.2, or through any 
bookseller 
PERSONAL 
Small rtisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
averagt 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1t/-+ extra. 
. “ee FURS GOT BY TORTURE, Write for 
d Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 
lomest inimals and poultry humanely, with comments 
wn and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C. 
By, 49, Treeunter Road. London, S.W. 10 


Be DDING REMAKING. Heal’s can undertake to 

remake mattresses and clean cases, but regret they 

ipply new covers at present. HEAL’ 196, 
ottenham Court Road, W.1. 


R > _ M ALINE, 
s' easily digested Bread 
Ask your Baker 
»PROOMHILL, MUDDIFORD, near Barnstaple. 
| own grounds of 150 acres, the amenities of a good 
advantages of a delightful private house. 


hote! with the 
Billiards room. Excellent meals. Tel.: 


Rouch shooting. 

Shirwell 62 
‘ANCER SUFFERER 53445. and son at 

( Very poor. 


Man, wife, 


school dependent on letting rooms. 

Needs extra nourishment. Jewellery gratefully received. 

NATIONAL SocreTy For CANCER Re.rer, Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Surrey. 

‘HASE’S CHOSEN SEEDS. Early maturing. Speci- 
( ally selected tor Cloche cultivation. Tomato range 
includes Harbinger, Stambovol Alpapsev (a Russian dwarf 
variety), Dwarf Gem, Hundredfold, Stonor’s Moneymaker, 
M.P., and Outdoor. Vegetable Marrow, White Custard, 
Melon, Dutch Net, Large Rock, Prescott, Sweet Emerald. 


All as used and grown in Chase gardens, Packets 6d. to 2/-. 
Onion sets 3/6 a Ib. Send for full list—CHase LtD., 
33, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 

ELICIOUS Vintage Cider & Perry supplied in 6, 9, 15, 
1) & W gallon casks (returnable). ders accepted 
Now tor future supply. Stamped and addressed envelope 
for price list. The Corswotp Crper Co., 11, Clarence 
Street, Gloucester 

ETACHED house, not on main road, wanted M’sex, 
| ) Herts.; 2/3 sit., 4 bed, good condition; all con- 
veniences, near bus and rail.—Tass. 16, The Elms Nicoll 


Rd., Harlesden, N.W.10. 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
| ) welve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 


first ‘ Durtron, 92. Great Russell St., W.C.1 
‘XP! RI NCED Playreader will give detailed criticism 
'D of your play for one guinea. Please send preliminary 


esson to S. 


letter Write Box No. 384. 

> INANCE.—REGIONAL Trust Lrov., 8, Clifford Street, 

New Bond Street London, W.1 Telephone 

REGent 598 

«OLD watch, gent’s 18ct. Half-Hunter Waltham. Mono- 
(; gram Guaranteed perfect Best offer over £50 
For further particulars write Box No. 383, 

«+RANTCHESTER Vicarage, Cambridge. Board Resi- 


dence. Short bookings only. 


ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. Moderate 
REMAKE HANDBAG Co., 


charges. ‘ost or call to RE 
57 Brompton Road. London. S.W.3. 
EAL & SON are now able to undertake the AL- 


TERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 
196, 


CURTAINS AND CARPETS.—Heat & Son, 
rottenham Court Road. W.1. 
NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who are tamiliar 
with the great English novels, essays, poems, and 
pla Such reading gives lasting pleasures, promotes 
conversational ability and sound thinking. The new 
L.S.}. Course has been written by L. A. G. Strong, the 
famous author and broadcaster, Other courses in Journal- 
ism, Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc Reduced fees. 
Free Book trom :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JouRNALISM. 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 
I'TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
| 4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFarians (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES, pre-war quality, 
| made individually to your fitting in any shade or 
in Art. Silk Washing 


THE 





JANUARY 18, 


‘*TAMPS. British Colonials. Many mint at half cata- 
60, 


SPECTATOR, 


b) logue prices sent on approval. Write, BAL, 
Cannonbury Avenue, Pinner, Middlesex. 
QL, NYLON AND RAYON STOCKINGS ee 
mended in three days. Callers only—no post. B 
INVISIBLE MENDERS, Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, E. Ca 
doors from Ludgate Circus.) 
*MOKING’S ™ assured ’’ among the Forces, 
N A “policy” TOM LONG “ endorses.” 
w TAIRS BLAZING , . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
\ family (irrespective height or bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
Joun Kerr & Co, (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire. 
) en = ION (London). Ist Series. Translated 
work from Catullus to Cocteau. Translators include 
Blunden, Heath-Stubbs, Marsh, Trevelyan, Watkins, etc. 
2s. 15, Newton Ct., W.8, 
\ TATCHES WANTED.—New 
Order. Top prices paid 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 
Manchester, 4. 
\ TRITE FOR 
REGENT INstITUTE (Dept. 


ELL 
(Five 


Old, Disused, Out of 
Send Registered, Cash 
19, Hopwood Avenue, 


tor tree booklet.— 
Palace Gate, W.8 


PROFIT.—Send 
85G), 


APPOINTMENTS 


None of the vacancies advertised below relates to 
anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 
1945 applies. 

‘*LASGOW SCHOOL OF ART The Governor 


J invite applications for the post of Director, becoming 
vacant at the end of the present session, June 1°46. Further 
information and particulars with regard to terms of appoint 
ment and conditions of service may be had from the under 
signed.—EizasetH D. Brown. Actine Secretary 167 
Renfrew Street, Glasgow C.3 
| ECTURER AND TUTOR IN CHRISTIAN HIS- 

4 TORY, wanted by Manchester College, Oxford. 
First Class Hon., experience of Ministry. College is 
theological, undenominational, bound by no creed, Liberal. 
Salary not less than £500 and house. Applications, giving 
full qualifications and three references, to the PRINCIPAL. 

)EQUIRED for January term in new girls’ boarding 

school qualified woman to organize History and 
Geography to School Certificate standard. Resident post 
with pleasant living conditions and no domestic duties, 


offering scope as school develops. Apply Mrs. E. Lewts, 
B.A. (Oxon.), Headmistress, East Haddon Hall, North- 
ampton. 

expert shorthand typist, required by 


*ECRET ‘ 
~ ETARY, 


London firm. Knowledge of German and French 


an advantage. Salary £5 10s. to £6 10s. according to 
qualifications. —Box No. 388. 


University man. 


Qe CRETARY For Educationist, 
, West end. 


Post of living interest and responsibility 


Shorthand. Give full particulars. {£4 to £5.—Box No. 392. 
‘wea SPECIALIST: Applications are invited 
to fill a post of Assistant (Senior) in the Near East 


vice of the BBC Candidates must have a thoroughly 


Ser 
date knowledge of the Turkish language, preferably 


up-to 
with recent residence in Turkey. The work will consist 
primarily of supervising the linguistic standards of the 


l'urkish transmissions ; and more generally of assisting 
in certain aspects of the planning of the Turkish tans- 
mis The salary offered is in a grade rising to a 
maximum of £800 per annum, with a maximum entry 
point (according to age) of £600 per annum plus Cost of 
Living Bonus {44 4. 0. per annum, and Family Allowances 
For a candidate of exceptional qualifications a higher grade 


BBC 


sions 


of salary might be considered. Appointment to unestab- 
lished staff; entry to permanent staff subject to later 
consideration Applications with details of age and 


experience to Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, must be received not later than 7 days after 
the appearance of this advertisement. Mark envelopes 
“Turkish Specialist ”’ 


’ NITED Nations i Council for Education 


Association an 


in World Citizenship. Organizing Secretary required 
for Sheffield district. Salary £250-£300 according to 
qualifications. Apply Hon. Sec. U.N.A., 14, St. James 
Row, Sheffield 1 
EDU CA’ I 1ON AL 
(ORRESPONDENCBE COURSES in Elementary 
( Mathematics. Send stamp for particulars.—Box 


391. 

YOU APPEAR CONFIDENT TO OTHERS ? 
If not, write for suggestions of excellent method.— 
(Mr.), 66, Barkston Gardens, S.W.5 


No 


1° 


Hitary F. _— 
Fro. 4778 


ETTES COLLEGE 











| 








1946 


HOME STUDY FOR DEGREES, & ; 
for Lond. Matric. Sept, Ent., B.A., B.Sc., Bet 
B. Com. LLB. BD. and Diploma. Mode. 2% 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A, us 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORL ee = 
“TA CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE, 
=<. Ue ray Pa lessons. No 
a = Te. £6 6s. Od. or syllabus and cation 
L EVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 1946, 


Postal T; 


Application is invited for Fellowships and Grants ; 
aid of research. The Fellowships and Grants are intended 
for senior workers who are prevented by routine an 
or pressure of other work from carrying out research 
They are limited to British-born subjects no rmally vesides 
in Great Britain. In exceptional circumstances the Tastee 
may waive the condition as to residence 

The Trustees are also prepared to 
from groups of workers engaged upon < 

trammes of research particularly from thos 
long-distance programmes or in institutions in which the 
normal facilities for research have been curtailed by ee fue 

Che duration of the awards will not normally 


ider applications 
Operative pro. 
engaged upon 





‘ extend over 
more than two years or less than three months po the 
amount will depend on the nature of the r search and the 

imstances of the applicant. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the Secret ary, 


Dr. L. Hapen Guest, M.C., M.P., Lever 
Fellowships, 7, Bedford Row, London, W.( 
Applications must be received on or before March Ist, 


ilme Research 
l 


1946. Awards will be announced in July and will date 

trom September Ist, 1946 

\ \YFAIR SECRELARIAL COLLEGE tor Gentle 
women, 57, Duke Street. Grosvenor Square. W | 

MAYfair 6626-7.) 

PRIVATE COACH available Matric. standard, 

English, Literature, History, etc.—Box No, 769, 

ALDRIDGE’S, 1, Whitefriars Street, E.C.4 


HAMPSTEAD 


Vrineipal: Mrs, E. E. R. THorp. M.A. (Caniab.). Accom- 

modation tor resident students. Heath House, Lyndhurs: 

Terrace. N.W.3. Hampstead 7228 

‘ie QUEEN’S Ss: CRE LARIAL COLLEGE (throug: 
bombing), now at 20-22. Queensbury Place. $.'W7 

letenhone Kensington 8583 

| TNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
founded 1887, prepares students for London 


YH SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


University Matriculation Intermediate and Degree 
examinations; so for School Certificates (Oxford 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical 
Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educationa 


[rust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concern 


Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees instalments 
Free re-preparation in event of failure *TOSPECTUS POs; 
free from ReGisTRAR, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


RCADE GALLERY. Fantastic Paintings by Stella 
Snead and Sculpture in concrete by L. Pea, 2B 
Old Bond St. Jan. 18—Feb. 8. 
RIT IN THe ARMY Queen Alexandra House, 
Kensington Gore, adjoining the Albert Hail 
Un behalf of St. Dunstan’s. Daily 10—6 
+ English Paintings and wate: colours are now 
4 on wew at Heaw’s. 196, Tottenham Court Road Wi 
\ ERCURY (PAR 5700) Mon., Thur., Fri., Sat. THIS 
t WAY TO THE TOMB! Tues Wed THE 
SHADOW FACTORY. Evs. 7 Thurs. Sat., 2.30 
pAUL HENRY = Starting M4th January, a small colle 
tion of his paintings will be on exhibition at Hea 
196, Tottenham Court Road W.1 
rEYHE LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond 
| Street, W.1 LANDSCAPES, FLOWER PAINI 
INGS BY CATHLEEN MANN, WATERCOLOURS 
PASTELS BY JOHN FARLEIGH Daily = 10-55 
Sats. 10-1 
rNVHE MYSTIC ART OF ANCIENT [TIBET Ex 
| bition at the Berkeley Galleries 20 Davies Stree 
Ww. Daily 10-6, Sat. 10-1, Sundays 2-5 


_— JAMES CHING PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
|< CHING, M.A., B.MUS. OXON 
> igmore St., 


Principal : 
WwW. 
AN UNMUSICAL 


Public Lecture : PILGRIM’S 


PROGRESS. *—Dr. C. E. M. JOAD 
SAT JAN. 26th, at 7.30. Friends’ House, Euston Rd., 
os 1. Non-members of the School admission 26 
\HE Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by Jam! 


B.Mus. Oxon. 


Cutnc, M.A., 
14, Hanover Street, 


Saturdays at 3.15, W.l 
“ The Differential Control of the Move- 














style in our range from £10 10 0; i —_—_—— 
Stripes from £600. Style book iprice 1d.) and patterns ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. Ott 
January 19th: 
from LeopraN Lip. (SP. 27), Union House, Bridge Street, oe . ments of Touch.” The Lectures are available in printed 
Leeds 2 The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will in form. Full aon ER from the SECRETARY, James Ching 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters March Next SELECT CANDIDATES for Examination Pianoforte School, 21, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
\ need wl —W ri 3. W.cC for the Foundation in May/June and ADMISSION to 
redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C.1. yi Sol = S 
" : sUY’S 1” the College in September The number of vacancies will 
. \| Y 4 ‘ . I man eam nrrenn fo — aa eae Sa our probably be about eight. The boys elected are entitled MUSIC 
: en Fins i Eee? Sere Bi ay P to board and education free of charge. Candidates must ot : ie 
needs.—Arprat Secretary, GUY’S HOSPITAT . London, | }- children of parents who are from innocent misfortune RB B.C SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
S.E.1 ‘ during their own lives unable to give suitable education ¥ ROY AL ALBERT HALL x 
ORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hoiel, near | to their children or have died without leaving sufficient WEDNESDAY NEXT, JAN. 23, a sate 
\ Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and funds for that purpose. They must be over 11 and under SMETANA .. Overture, The Bart« rec te 
Sea. Gvod cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 14 years of age complete on July 15 next. | DVORAK Symphony No 2. i t minor 
licensed. —WitTinGHaM, Tel: Otterham Station 205 Applications to be made before February 15 to Mr. I. R TCHAIKOVSKY ..... Violin Ce nemeo Se 
POLLS OF HONOUR Printed gold and colours, Pitman, W.S., 48, Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to thc MARTINU err iB 
> wo 20 ins. by 16 ins., printed up to for names Governors, who will supply forms of application, etc. Tl _ IK 
und ' ments. £3 3s. Od. Other designs and prices on NO ‘APPL ICATIONS RECEIVED AFTER FEBRUARY nductor : RAFAEI Rt K 
application.—MAcLURE MACDONALD & Co., Carrick | 15 CAN BE CONSIDERED 10/- 7/6, 5/~, 4/-, 3. Gallery (sta 
Str Gi rw Edinburgh, January 12. 1946 j from Fall (Ken. 3661) a allel 
I nd-cla math matt New York, N.\ ost Office, De y 4 Is Print t =T. I 
. ( ' d by » Spreta ] ‘ at tl r of » 99 ¢ < W.¢ i 
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